NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


yOL. LXXXVI. 19 


Whole No. 2155 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 22, 1917 


$3.00 per Vear 
{ Single Copies, 6 Cents 


Well-Adapted for Junior High Schools 


Bolenius’s Everyday 
English Composition 


340 pp. Illustrated. 


RIGINAL yet throughly well-balanced; com- 
prehensive yet well-focused; definite yet 
flexible; full of commonsense yet fresh and stim- 
ulating,—these are some of the characteristics 
that give his new book for secondary schools its 
unique power. 

It not only teaches the pup# how to get hold 
of ideas but how to express them in clear, 
correct idiomatic English. 

The suggestions of the latest Report of the 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization of High 


School English are followed in this book. 


Dryer’s Elementary 


Economic Geography 


415 pp. Illustrated. 


HE. two chief characteristics of this book are 

its simplicity and its interesting, attractive 

style. It treats industry and commerce from the 

broad economic point of view, and it does this 

in a way that is intelligible, interesting and im- 
pressive to young people. 


All the principal ways are discussed by which 
different people in different regions get a living. 
The interest and insight thus gained is then ap- 
plied by a plan for a thorough study of the pupil’s 
own community. About 100 reproductions of up- 
to-date photographs add vividness to the text. 


AMERICAN BOOFK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


PAMPHLETS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 10 THOSE OBSERVING CHILD LABOR DAY 
JANUARY 26, 27 OR 28, 1918 


If you intend to observe Child Labor Day, write to the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City, and the following pamphlets will be sent you:— 


No. 276—What skall we do for the children in time of war? 
277—A war measure—Children in farm work and school gardens. 
278—Safeguarding childhood in peace and war. A speech by Owen R. Lovejoy. 
267—Child Labor in your state—A study outline. Condensed facts on child labor in the United States. Con- 
tains suggested program for Child Labor Day. 


THE FOLLOWING PAMPHLETS WILL BE SENT ONLY ON SPECIFIC REQUEST: 


CHILDREN IN STREET TRADES 


No. 246—Street Workers. Illustrated. 
264—Unrezulated street trading—Based on a study of Detroit newsboys 
272—-Street trades regulation. Edward N. Clopper. 


CHILDREN IN FARM WORK 


No. 215—People who go to tomatoes. H. M. Bremer. A study of 400 families of cannery workers. 
259—Child labor in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado. Edward N. Clopper and Lewis W. Hine. 
274—Farm work and schools in Kentucky. E. N. Clopper. 
279—The rural child labor problem. Speech by A. C. Monahan, specialist in rural school administration, 
United States Bureau of Education. 
28i—Causes of absence from rural schools in Oklahoma. Edward N. Clopper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


No. 27!—Enforcement of child labor laws. F. I. Taylor. 
275—How one juvenile court helps to make child labor legislation effective. M. B. Ellis. 
244—V ocationa! guidance and child labor. Owen R. Lovejoy. 
263—Experiments in industrial education in New York City S. D. White. 
260—Federal aid to elementary education. Speeches by P. P. Claxton and John Dewey. 
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A 


PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE 


By Léopold Cardon 


Trains the pupil to read, speak, and write 
the every-day French of modern Paris. 


Combines the best of the direct or collo- 
quial an the grammatical methods of teach- 


ing languages. 


Through “actions” or “little scenes” en- 
courages pupils to speak and think French 


from the beginning. 


Re-enforces the necessary grammatical 
rules by immediate drill and practice, thus 
making them of practical use to the student. 


This book is already in use in 


Brookline (Mass.) High School 
Dana Hall, Wellesley College 
Manchester (Mass.) High School 
Colebrook (N. H.) Academy 

Coe’s Academy, Northwood, N. H. 


Send for sample-page circular. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago 


San Francisco 


The first book in the | 
NEW-WORLD GERMAN SERIES 


Ein Aufangshurh 


By LAURA B. CRANDON 


Instructor in German, Horace Mann School, Columbia University 


HIS is a simple book for beginners’ classes in German made 
especially for the junior high school, although the grammatical 
treatment is complete enough for beginners’ classes in the 

senior high school. The book was written by a teacher who has made 
a special study of teaching German to younger high school pupils. 


TEN VERY STRONG FEATURES: 


1. It has a method in a of grammar and vocabulary 
and arrangement of difficulties 


2. It forms good, thorough habits in having children think directly 
in German. 


3. It has an abundance of interesting and varied exercises. 


4. The reading material is simple and illustrative of the grammatica | 
principles involved. Real stories with a point are developed con- 
versationally. 

5. There is a systematic drill in German sounds. 

6. Grammar is made interesting by the introduction of games, dram- 
atizations and other devices. 

7. The vocabulary consists of only 1,357 words. It aims to give the 
child a sfeaking vocabulary and also a Soundation for a reading 
vocabulary. 

8. The volume has been tried out in manuscript form in one of the 
best schools in the country and has had the advice of an un- 
usually large number of capable critics. 

9. It is attractively illustrated. 
10. The book was written and edited after the war with Germany | 
began and nothing appears in it but what patriotic American 
citizens would like to find in a book which teaches a language | 
which in itself is important and probably soon to be more es- | 
sential for the expansion of our commerce. 


Lii+306 pages. Price 96 cents. 
| 
| 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY _ 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


A Remarkable Record 


During the spring of 1917 were published the two books of a wonderful series 


Oral and Written English 


By POTTER, JESCHKE, and GILLET 


Since their comparatively recent date of publication the books have met with 
success that can mean but one thing—that they are supplyirg a fundamental 


need in graded school English work. 


WORCESTER 


New York City 
Salt Lake City 


drill upon fundamentals. 


Your pupils may forget why, they never forget how. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


FITCHBURG LOWELL 


have recently authorized their use in the public schools. Other places are 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Springfield, Ill. Ogden, Utah 
The two books are notable. 


logical basis for correct wv7tten English. 
approaches to the subject—above all they give constant and thought impelling 


They emphasize correct ova/ English as the 
They provide fresh and interesting 


Savannah, Ga. 


15 Ashburton Place 


Boston 
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JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXVI.—No 19. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1917 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The World War has not brought adequate op- 
portunity to the schools up to the present time. In 
various ways it has done something, but nothing 
compared with what it should have done, nothing 
like what is now to be done educationally. 

Dr. Claxton, commissioner of education, is to 
have a great opportunity for definite constructive 
leadership in promoting, with all the energy he pos- 
sesses, and all the resources he can command, the 
wonderful education scheme of Dr. Charles H. 
Judd of Chicago University, under the direction 
of President Wilbur of Stanford University, and 
Herbert Hoover, director of food conservation. 


LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE. 


The following letter from President Wilson ‘is 
the inspiration of the whole movement :— 


The White House, Washington, August 23, 1917. 

To School Officers: The war is bringing to the minds 
of our people a new appreciation of the problems of na- 
tional life and a deeper understanding of the meaning 
and aims of democracy. Matters which heretofore have 
seemed commonplace and trivial are seen in a truer light. 
The urgent demand for the production and proper dis- 
tribution of food and other national resources has made 
us aware of the close dependence of individual on in- 
dividual and nation on nation. The effort to keep up so- 
cial and industrial organizations in spite of the withdrawal 
of men for the army has revealed the extent to which 
modern life has become complex and specialized. 

These and other lessons of the war must be learned 
quickly if we are intelligently and successfully to defend 
our institutions. When the war is over we must apply 
the wisdom which we have acquired in purging and en- 
nobling the life of the world. 

In these vital tasks of acquiring a broader view of hu- 
man possibilities the common school must have a large 
part. I urge that teachers and other school officers in- 
crease materially the time and attention devoted to in- 
struction bearing directly on the problems of community 
and national life. 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit of Amer- 
ican public education or of existing practices. Nor is it a 
plea for a temporary enlargement of the school program 
appropriate merely to the period of the war. It is a plea 
for a realization in public education of the new emphasis 
which the war has given to the ideals of democracy and 
to the broader conceptions of national life. 

In order that there may be definite material at hand 
with which the schools may at once expand their teaching 
I have asked Mr. Hoover and Commissioner Claxton to 
organize the proper agencies for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of suitable lessons for the elementary grades 
and for the high school classes. Lessons thus suggested 
will, serve the double purpose of illustrating in a concrete 
way what can be undertaken in the schools and of stimu- 
lating teachers in all parts of the country to formulate new 


and appropriate materials drawn directly from the com- 
munities in which they live. 


Sincerely yours, | 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Within a week of the date of the President's 
letter Dr. Judd was on the job, and within forty 
days thereafter half a million copies of the first of 
eight monthly installments of a remarkable ninety- 
six-page booklet, the like of which was never seen 
before, was off the press. é 

This means that Dr. Judd had grasped the sig- 
nificance of the opportunity, had clearly outlined 
in his own mind just how the eight monthly in- 
stallments of the ninety-six-page bulletins, made 
in three parts, would cover all possible needs of 
course in Community and National Life; just how 
each was to be written and by whom; found the 
men and women to write them; successfully pro- 
moted their immediate activity in producing copy ; 
had copy in the hands of the government printing 
office, which delivered him 100,000 copies a day. 
All this in less than six weeks from the time he 
entered upon his great war-education. 

Each monthly installment of ninety-six pages is 
in three sections of thirty-two pages each. One 
section, A, is for the senior high school years; one, 
B, for junior high school years; and the other, C, 
for the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

The page is six by nine inches, and contains 
about twice as much matter as does a page of an 
ordinary school reader. 

Each section is complete in itself. Each child 
will have in the year eight sections or a book of 
256 pages. The cost per child is one cent per 
month, or eight cents for the year. 

It is a nationalized view of community life. 

The lessons for the first month for the senior 
high school year are as follows :— 

Fundamental Aspects of Social Organization. 

The Western Pioneer. 

The Co-operation of Specialists in Modern 
Society. 

The lessons for the first month for the junior 
high school grade are as follows :— 

The Effect of War on Commerce in Neutrals. 

The Varied Occupations of a Colonial Farm. 

A Cotton Factory and the Workers. 

Feeding a City. 

The lessons for the elementary grades are as 
follows :— 

The War and Aeroplanes. 

Spinning and Dyeing Linen in Colonial Times. 

The Water Supply of a Modern Community. 

Petroleum and Its Uses. ; 


In eight months in each of the three groups of 
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lessons the pupil will have been carried through all 
the changes from individualism to the most highly 
specialized community activity in an age of 
machinery. 

It is patriotism raised to the nth power. It is 
the human touch magnified into the personality of 
the community. It is conventionality thrilling with 
social progress. 

The material is especially prepared under the 
editorial guidance of Dr. Judd. It is skilfully 
graded for the maturity of the children who are 
to use it. It is all focused for the times in which 


the children are now living. It is adequate and. 


attractive preparation for the life they are to live 
when the world will be entirely remade by this 
World War. Historically, industrially, civically 
it is a marvel of completeness; a consecration of 
intelligence ; a glorification of democracy for which 


every American must sacrifice devotedly, for we 
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are in the birth throes of a New World, whose 
opportunities and responsibilities the children of 
today will inherit. 

We await the reception this opportunity will re- 
ceive at the hands of the school people of 
America. Half a million copies are being issued 
monthly. The edition will be several millions if 
the school people do a hundredth as much to mag- 
nify its use as have Dr. Judd, Commissioner Clax- 
= and President Wilson in making its use pos- 
sible. 

Every board of education in the United States 
should immediately order from Dr. Claxton 
enough for every child from the fourth to the 
twelfth grade, inclusive. It will mean but eight 
cents per child. It is patriotism magnified for 
all the children as can be done in no other way. 

Will the superintendents attend to this, or are 
they too busy with lesser responsibilities ? 


A COLLEGE VISION 


BY PRESIDENT ERNEST MARTIN HOPKINS 
Dartmouth College 


FEWER SUBJECTS BETTER TAUGHT. 


No tribute is fitting, for none is needed, to those 
institutions of higher learning in our country which 
have been founded for, and are giving, the vital 
training of a highly specialized technical cur- 
riculum. 

They have merited and won the highest com- 
mendation. The liberal colleges, with all other 
types of educational institutions, owe the technical 
schools a great debt of gratitude for their insis- 
tence upon the scientific method in the approach to 
scholarship, which has had its effect throughout 
the educational world. We are a wide-spread peo- 
ple, with numberless needs, and we could not do 
without that which such types of education have 
afforded. The realm of higher education, how- 
ever, is of too great area for any kind of institu; 
tion to occupy it all, and least of any should the 
traditional cultural college have ambition to at- 
tempt it. The function of the cultural college has 
proved to be of the utmost importance; its work 
has been of distinctive service throughout the na- 
tion’s history ; and its future success, in my opinion, 
will be more marked—if change is to be made—by 
reverting to a curriculum of fewer subjects better 
taught, than by spreading its efforts constantly 
thinner until its attitude takes on unfortunate sem- 
blance to a sprawl. 

It is not likely to be, at any time, that without 
loss to itself the world can close its mind to the 
influences of the past. The intuitions for the 
beautiful and the understanding of the logical 
which have come down to us from civilizations 
which have risen and lived their allotted lives are 
foundations for that appreciation of philosophy, art 
and literature without which the world would lose 
its breadth and depth. 

I am emphasizing certain convictions about the 

older humanities, not from any lack of confidence 


and belief in the sciences, but simply because the 
sciences will not be subject to attack in the newer 
movements in education as will be the humanities. 
And in regard to those essential subjects of the 
curriculum which we know as the newer humani- 
ties, it is simply to be said that they will be open 
to much the same sort of attack as has been the 
older group once the agitation against this latter 
shall prove successful. 

There is no law of physical science to which 
more exact analogy can be found in the realm of 
movements social, economic, philosophical or re- 
ligious, than that which states action and reaction to 
be equal and opposite in direction. As one studies 
the swing of theory from one extreme to another 
in mental and spiritual realms, he comes to the un- 
derstanding that the influence of the college on 
these must be a steadying influence, like the force 
of gravity on the pendulum, tending constantly to 
shorten the arc of motion and influencing toward 
an eventual stable equilibrium. It is for this rea- 
son that the college cannot be inherently either 
radical or conservative, for the same principle 
which impels it to pull back from one extreme to- 
day will tomorrow lead it to endeavor to correct 
the overswing of the reaction. 


CONSECRATION TO NEEDS OF STATE. 

The college exists as means to an end, and the 
end should be constructive idealism interpreted in 
terms of service. It well may be added that no 
particular form of service is so vitally essential to- 
day as high-minded consecration to the needs of 
the state. The development of our national life 
has been shown to be far short of the standard to 
which it was supposed to have attained, and in 
many of our attributes we have been proved more 
a group of peoples than a nation. It remains for 
the living of our time as truly as for those of the 
generation of half a century ago to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us, of develop- 
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ing unity and forcefulness of conviction of our na- 
tional life, that, from the heritage of the past and 
the needs of the future alike, we take increased de- 
yotion to the cause for which such sacrifices have 
been made, and in the success of which we firmly 
believe humanity to be so much concerned. 

To this endeavor the colleges should be com- 
mitted by their every instinct, and by all the in- 
fluences which have shaped them; and solemn re- 
sponsibility rests upon them now that they shall 
be sensitive to the new note which is beginning to 
sound in our national affairs as parochialism be- 
comes less and less a characteristic, and as we 
come to recognize our inevitable responsibility 
among the nations of the earth. 


A LIMIT ON INDIVIDUALISM. 


Democracy is a very precious thing to us who 
wish to live our own lives with the minimum of 
outside interference, but it is possible to defeat 
the very ends for which it exists if we concede the 
utmost claims of individualism which have been 
urged to such extremes. It is important for the 
college at this point to study the type of its accom- 
plishment and to understand the change which 
the needs of the immediate future must work in 
its methods if it is to make its vital contribution to 
meet these needs. In training for leadership its 
influence in years past, unconsciously perhaps, has 
been to set college men apart in the communities 
in which they have lived. The requirement now 
is emphatically the reverse. At a time when, al- 
most without exception, the college man went into 
a profession, and when the professional man was in- 
evitably a college man, the leadership of the com- 
munity gravitated towards its advisers, who were 
the ministers, lawyers, doctors and teachers—in 
short, the college men of the community. These 
men were necessarily individual workers, and it 
came to be that the stamp of college training, as a 
matter of .course, implied individualism. But 
whether it be that business and industry began to 
summon the men from institutions of higher learn- 
ing, or that college men began to seek careers in 
the field of production and distribution, the change 
has been wrought very quickly that the men going 
into the professions from our colleges are far out- 
numbered by those seeking the newer career. 

Figures prepared at Dartmouth a decade ago 
show that, for the first twenty-five years of the 
college, 40 per cent. of its graduates entered the 
ministry, 25 per cent. entered law, 12 per cent. en- 
tered teaching, 7 per cent. entered medicine, 16 
per cent. were untraceable. For the first fifty 
years the legal profess‘on led, with 36 per cent., the 
ministry was second with 30 per cent., and only 10 
per cent., classed as untraceable, have the pos- 
sibility of having been outside the professions. In 
the half decade from 1900 to 1905, 52 per cent. of 
Dartmouth’s graduates went into business and in- 
dustry, and that figure has increased until, from 
1909 to 1913, it runs above 60 per cent. Like 
changes, in varying degree, have been going on in 
other colleges also. 

All this requires definite modification of some of 
the theories about individualism as compared with 


group action, for co-operation is the basis of ac- 
complishment outside the professions, and in ever- 
increasing degree within them. Thus individual- 
ism that either fails of ability or interest to express 
itself through helpful influence on group action is, 
at the best, of restricted worth, and at the worst is 
positively pernicious. Individual success attained 
for selfish ends is an unworthy goal for the col- 
leges to set for their men, but the colleges are not 
entirely free from indictment on this count. The 
brilliancy of the halo which has been set about the 
theory of individualism and all that it implies, in 
some of our college teaching, has been too often 
responsible for dulling in the student’s mind the 
conception of the beauty of service. The way 
must be found to stimulate the desire of our stu- 


dent bodies for supreme service within the group 
rather than outside it. 


WE CLAIM TOO MANY RIGHTS. 


We have as a people specialized so completely in 
recent years on claiming rights that our senses of 
obligation and responsibility have become atrophied. 
Authority has been weakened, not only in state and 
church, but in home and school, until it commands 
less respect, even, than obedience. Amid all this, 
somehow the conviction has begun to grow that 
dilettante philosophizing about rights and claims 
to opportunities which have not been earned offer 
too little compensation in constructive accomplish- 
ment for what society is called upon to sacrifice in 
the character of individuals who compose it, 
through their being so little called upon to 
acknowledge any authority of any kind what- 
soever. 

A proper understanding of the needful limits 
upon the theory of individualism is important in 
defining the relations between the college and the 
undergraduate body. Ina large way the college 
exists for the individual student; but it does not 
exist as truly for the individual student as for the 
generation of college men, and it does not exist 
for either as definitely as for the social group 
which is the state. It is an easy and a pleasant 
thing to say to an undergraduate member of the 
college what properly interpreted is true,—that the 
institution is established and maintained for his 
benefit. If, however, application of this statement 
is interpreted to mean that the college lives to meet 
his personal convenience or to enhance his 
personal success as apart from the needs of 
society and his ability to contribute to them, wrong 


is done the man, and the college trust has been 
maladministered. 


* * 


COLLEGE A CHARACTER BUILDER. 


I believe that it is worthy of more emphasis than 
has sometimes been given that the development of 
character is distinctly one of the great responsibili- 
ties of the college. The introduction of univer- 
sity methods into college teaching, the influence of 
professionalized scholarship in the chairs of in- 
struction, and the marked disinclination of men of 
the present generation to consult together con- 
cerning the deeper phases of life, have, all together, 
so altered the once existing relationship between 
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teacher and student that the old-time formative 
influence of the college faculty on student charac- 
ter has too greatly disappeared. It is still, how- 
ever, not to be forgotten that our colleges were 
founded and sustained through years of drastic toil 
by men of religious fervor, who in self-sacrifice lit- 
erally gave their lives for the perpetuation of in- 
stitutions designed no less for spiritual inspiration 
than for intellectual command. Forms of ex- 
pression change from generation to generation, and 
manifestations of spiritual instinct differ widely 
from those of a century and a half ago, but the 
initial obligation rests upon us to make the college 
influential in the development of those traits vital 
to well-proportioned goodness. 

Scholarship as a product of the college is incom- 
plete except as it be established on the foundation 
of character which is not only passively good, but 
which is of moral fibre definite enough to influence 
those with whom it is brought into contact. By 
as much as evil directed by intelligence is more 
dangerous than brainless badness, by so much is 
the college liable to the danger of doing the country 
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an ill turn if it ignores its responsibility to safe- 
guard and develop character as it undertakes to 
stimulate mentality. 


* * * 


GO SLOW. 


As we approach the demands of the future of 
the college at this particular stage in the world’s 
history, however, there seems to me a single word 
of caution which should be uttered. At a period 
of such violent readjustments, when the values 
which shall be accorded to things physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual are undergoing so much re- 
vision, it is more to be desired that institutions as 
well as individuals shall safeguard openness of 
mind than that they shall prejudice future action by 
the too definite recording of preconceived notions 
toward which subsequent policies are bound to be 
bent. We are like travelers over unfamiliar trails, 
who know the point of the compass along which 
their way lies, but who are without knowledge as 
to the exact spot at which they will make their 
camp.—Address. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XVIIL.) 


JOHN D. BARRY 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


The journalism of today makes it possible for 
an author to do what Frank Crane, Walt Mason, 
John D. Barry and a score of lesser writers are 
doing, namely live in one community and yet daily 
shape the thought and feeling of hundreds of 
thousands of persons thousands of miles away. 
For that is literally what Mr. Barry does. His 
home is in San Francisco, but his personal friends 
and journalistic admirers in Chicago or Boston 
can follow his comment on life as well as his 
readers in Berkeley or Palo Alto do. Not that 
they all read the same message the same morning ; 
but they all read something from his brain and 
heart each day, and come to see the range of his 
interest in humanity, the clever way in which he 
alternates reminiscence with prophecy, and crit- 
icism of literature or the theatre with interroga- 
tion as to the ethics of personal or collective ac- 
tion, and straightway reportorial narrative of 
something he has seen or heard the day before 
with a parable of religion or civic idealism. For 
he is a versatile, sensitive, multi-impressionable 
fellow, with a past that has given him insight in- 
to life on its deeper sides, and that has chanced to 
bring him into touch with some of the choicest men 
and women of the United States and Europe. Har- 
vard educated him to a certain extent, and her 
academic degree is not without its value as an as- 
set in the part of the world where he now lives; 
but he has become a philosopher and critic through 
the attrition of labor as-novelist, playwright, critic 
of art and literature, and essayist. In this latter 
role he is building up a constituency of personal 
friends such as any writer might envy, for as 
any reader of his books, “Intimations” and “Reac- 
tions,” will discover, he writes daily that which is 


more enduring than most of the “syndicated” 
“special feature” journalism of the hour provides. 
He is contemporary in his texts, but his ser- 
mons point both backward and forward. His 
radicalism, consequently, is tempered by a knowl- 
edge of the thought and literature of the past. On 
the other hand, he is forever sounding the note of 
“Advance.” He sympathizes so much more widely 
and deeply than most men do with so many kinds 
of men and women that he ministers to more kinds 
as an adviser. Hence what he writes is read and 
liked by the cultivated official of the woman’s club, 
and also by the man clerk in the down-town gro- 
cery store. For Barry is a democrat in essence, 
with a predisposition to help the under dog in any 
case, be he the felon in prison or the labor 
agitator inflamed by economic injustice and de- 
privation, or a conscript forced to fight for autoc- 
racy against his will. He also is a lover of peace, 
else he would not have been invited to go on the 
Ford peace ship to Europe, nor would he have 
accepted. He is a man who knows the possibili- 
ties of the theatre as an educational agency and 
who whether playwriting, or acting, or criticising 
plays stands for a high ideal of histrion‘c art. As 
a man of letters h‘s forte is not with the long, but 
with the short story. ‘A pleasing variant which he 
works with all the skill of Olive Schreiner is the 
parable or allegory. He knows how to get his 
message over most subtly in the guise of imagina- 
tive narrative when he does not care to be didactic- 
ally realistic; but the limitations of his canvas (a 
section of the newspaper page) often force him 
to abbreviate, and then it is that he makes symbol - 
ism and allegorical: form count. 

Mr. Barry’s life, prior to his advent in San Fran- 
cisco in 1910, was lived chiefly in Boston and New 
York, where he had his roots down deep. Called 
westward as a professional adviser on play produc- 
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tion to advise with one of the leading actresses 
resident on the north Pacific coast he later found 
his way as a tourist to San Francisco. He found 
a David for his Jonathan in Fremont Older of the 
Bulletin, was offered a place on the staff of the 
paper as a free commentator on life as he saw it, 
and now he is one of the established.personalities , 
in the local intellectual world. Annually he jour- 
neys east, revisits his haunts in Boston and New 
York, and gets the eastern point of view on na- 
tional and international questions, bestowing in re- 
turn first-hand information about a region of the 
country that Boston knows all too little about. 


From the journalist’s standpoint there is much 
to envy in the life which this author lives, being 
free to get his data for comment wherever he may 
find it, and under no responsibility to keep definite 
hours or days, so long as he keeps his syndicated 
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material flowing first to the Bulletin office and then 
eastward. The scheme makes possible a very 
much broader range of comment than an inside 
“editorial” position affords, and with the odds all 
in favor of a much more vital output because born 
of contacts with human beings and not with news- 
papers and with magazines. 

If you analyze Barry’s philosophy of life it is 
one of good will; belief in the power of love to 
conquer where force cannot; dislike of insincerity 
and vulgarity in literature and in conduct; confi- 
dence in the right. intent of the masses and in their 
competency to meet the issues of democracy; and 
dislike of anything savoring of exclusiveness of 
spirit or isolation of self. Spiritually he has sym- 
pathy with the mystical and intuitional rather 


than with the rational and dogmatic phases of 
religion. 


OUR FLAG 
Why do I love our flag? Ask why I love it for its blessed cheer, a) 
Flowers love the sunshine. Or, ask why Its starry hopes and scorn of fear; ~ 
The needle turns with eager eye For good achieved and good to be oe 
Toward the great stars in northern sky. To us and tgghumanity. 
I love Old Glory, for it waved It is the people’s banner bright, 
Where loyal hearts the Union saved. Forever guiding toward the light ; 
I love it, since it shelters me Foe of the tyrant, friend of right, 
And all most dear, from sea to sea. God give it leadership and might! 
I love it, for it bravely flies —Edward A. Horton, in Boston Herald. 
In freedom’s cause, ’neath foreign skies. 


A WAR FOR CHILDREN 


BY MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


“After the war the eyes of the world must turn 
to the school. People will be more vitally inter- 
ested than ever before, for they will realize that 
in education lies our true national strength.” 

These words, spoken by Angelo Patri, principal 
of one of the radical public schools in the country, 
opened up such possibilities of new ideas, solu- 
tions and answers to tremendous world problems 
that I asked him if he would let me see the vision 
he had before him—the vision of the child, the 
future citizen and the hope of America. 

In Public School 45, in New York City, Mr. 
Patri has been trying out Gary ideas of education 
in an amazingly successful manner. It is as if he 
had a definite talent for the child and the child re- 
sponded as the violin will respond to an artist who 
loves it. And it’s not only one child—there are 
thirty-six hundred of them in this school! 

Doubtless, I thought to myself, Mr. Patri will be 
against war. He is not a Socialist, but he has 
strong ideas of equality and of individual rights. 
What will be his attitude toward the world strug- 
gle? I wondered. Will he condemn military 
training and teach these children—many of them 
of foreign-born parents—that war is wrong, no 
matter for what cause? And as he began to speak 
of the time after the war I stopped him, for I 
wished to hear something of the time before the 
war is over—the present time. 


His answer came like a thunderbolt. In a low 
voice he said :— 
“The war? Why, the war is for children.” 

“For children?” I repeated. “Will this war affect 
them here as it has already in England, France, 
Belgium, and Italy? Will it make them, too, or- 
phaned waifs with no chance in life?” And I felt 
I knew the answer to’. my own question, but it was 
a different answer from the one Mr. Patri had in 
mind. 

“Later,” he said, “we will recognize the individ- 
uality of the child, and we will see life through the 
terms of childhood. Now we are merely growing. 
Yet we see that nothing is too costly for the child. 
Nothing. We are ready to sacrifice life itself— 
lives and lives and lives—all for children. And 
why? Could we ourselves not stand tyranny for 
a little while? Would any régime be so hard for 
us that we could not live under it for the length 
of our own days? Would we not suffer oppres- 
sion so we would not have to suffer death? Ah, 
it is for the children that our men have gone out 


. to fight for their country—and for the world. They 


have gone from Belgium, Italy, France, England, 
and now from America.” 

He paused, and there came the thought of the 
horrors, the frightfulness, the awful wreckage and 
havoc of war, of the years it would take to heal 
the wounds. Many would never be healed. 
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“Don’t you see,” Mr. Patri continued, “that na- 
tional arrogance must be stamped out in order that 
our children shall not be the victims?” 

So that was what he, too, thought of war. It 
was right and it was just. It stood for peace—a 
peace where love and honor and freedom would 
reign, and where there would be no oppression. 
And it was for children that this must be. 

Again from the windows I heard the din of 
voices. Mr. Patri heard them too, for he stopped 
and listened. “It is only for children that we must 
have this war. We must leave them a real democ- 
racy, a better world. We are always going to 
have war if a nation insists on imposing itself up- 
on others. And a nation means people; people 
mean individuals. Arrogance sooner or later 
means war. Not only must we whip the arrogance 
of our enemies, but we must whip it in ourselves, 
so that the war once ended will be spiritually as 
well as internationally won. 

“If we say, ‘My religion is good for your soul; 
you must believe it’; then we have arrogance and 
war—religious war. If we say, ‘My culture is the 
best on earth. You must cultivate it,’ we have ar- 
rogance. And have we not had war because of it? 
If we say wealth and society should master, we go 
back into the dim ages wherr nobility tyrannized. 
But we have gone forward. Our society women 
are eager to get the other person’s point of view. 
They..see that other folks are worth while. That 
is good. They are becoming more interested in 
vital questions and all sorts of people. 

“And unless we think in terms of the race we 
will never grow; we will only fall back into the 
pitfall the Germans have fallen into—we will be- 
come aggressors. And then what will it mean? 
More war.” 

Yes, he was right, { meditated. It was for chil- 
dren that this war was being fought, and it was 
through children that a lasting peace would result. 
And between children and the Nation is the school. 
Back of the school are the parents and the teachers 
growing, growing together—family, school, and 
country—and coming to realize that the only phil- 
osophy worth having is the child philosophy. 

“Religiong politics, ethics, social science, have 
shown a tendency to remain at a world level,” he 
continued; “but the philosophy of the child idea 
tends to translate itself in terms of action, so that 
our ideals will not be separated from our actions. 
For a few religion may fill the need of an all-en- 
circling ideal all of the time. But a St. Francis 
is exceptional. For a few it will only fill this need 
part of the time—perhaps once a week. For 
others there may be an ethical philosophy to take 
the place of a religion, But for all there must be 
something more personal. And to me it is the 
child idea. There is the influence of the child. A 
person refrains from doing wrong for the sake of 
his own child, and so for all children. He wants 
better laws for his child, and so again for all 
children.” 

“What has your school to offer as a help to 
these children who are growing up?” I asked. 

“Germany,” he replied, with a smile, “is a nation 
with a motive, and that motive is discipline. It is 
efficient. Its educational program has been defi- 
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nite. It has taught the arrogance of learning, the 
power of one individual over the under man. 
Isn’t this different from what we teach here? We 
know the valuation of the child. We know it is 
not force—which would only turn out a made-to- 
order child—but service that really counts. And 
service must be growth. And growth is never ar- 
rogance. 

“We believe in the individuality of the child. 
We believe in making each better, not from disci- 


-pline, but from the highest of all motives—the 


honesty of mind. Such a boy will say: ‘I don’t 
steal because it never enters my head to steal.’ 
Isn’t there a difference between him and the boy 
who says: ‘I do not steal because I am afraid of 
the policeman and of getting caught’? 

“And one more thing,” Mr. Patri continued. 
“Do you know what makes me happy? It is when 
a parent comes to my school and tells me he would 
like to be back again in school and to have the op- 
portunities his child is having. Don’t you see that 
in dreaming of his school days and seeing one so 
much bigger and better and happier he yearns to 
live his life again? And how can he do it? Only 
through his child. 

“School will hold together the child and his par- 
ents, the family life and the Nation’s life. We will 
have a tendency after the war to imitate Germany 
and her disciplinary methods—and so long as we 
do that will wars last. All that we have done we 
will undo. We will commit suicide. We must de- 
feat Germany for the sake of our children; we 
must conquer ourselves for the sake of a lasting 
peace. This war must be won,” he added, as again 
the din of the children’s voices sounded through 
the halls. “It must be fought to a finish for the 
liberty of our children and of children all over the 
world.” 

The big bell had rung. School was out for the 
day. I watched the children leaving. Their shrill 
joyous voices sounded far away to my mind. For 
I was thinking of other voices—voices crying out 
in agony, voices thick and choking, knowing they 
were so soon to leave the world and that some- 
where some soul would be crushed because of it. 

And I thought of broken legs and arms as I saw 
these children hopping, jumping, skipping. [ 
thought of blindness as I saw these children look- 
ing across from the school on their garden and 
farm, and smiling radiantly under the brightness 
of an early summer afternoon. And I thought of 
homes broken, destroyed, ravaged; of atrocities— 
and then their childish voices rose higher, it 
seemed. I thought of Mr. Patri’s talk on arro- 
gance, and I remembered how he said: “It is not 
for us, but for our children, that this war must be 
fought to a finish, so that our children will not be 
wiped from the map.” 

There was the deep significance. And again, as 
I watched them and their smiling faces looked up 
at me, it seemed as if I must cry out to them :— 

“Children all over the world, all of you are be- 
ing fought for. Lives are being given up that 
you may live. Some of you have even heard the 
sound of guns. You have seen your fathers and 
brothers go. Many of them you will never see 
again. It is for you, oh, children, that this terrible 
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sacrifice is being made. You are the future men 
and women, the future citizens. And it is right 
that it should be for you. For somewhere in the 
darkness of the present we see the light of the 
future—the future that you must make where ser- 
vice and happiness shall forever have conquered 
oppression and arrogance. 

“There is war today that there may be peace, 
and you must make ita peace so that there will be 
no more wars.” — 

And as I left and passed children hurrying this 
way and that, I took one more look at the great 


school, and again there came to me the words of 
the man who has had so many ideas about children 
—tmany so-called radical theories—the man who 
sees through war a better world ahead. And I 
thought of how he had said that after the war all 
eyes would be turned toward schools. 

Yes, the progress of the world will not be made 
through politics or through religions, but through 
education. The children will be the future 
strength of democracy, and the school wilk be the 
co-operating factor between parent and child, citi- 
zen and Nation !—The Outlook. 


a a 
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Rules and forroulas should give way whenever they conflict with the progress of indi- 


vidual pupils. 


—Frank E. Spaulding. 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


An enrollment of twelve thousand teachers is a 
fair approach to a meeting of the National Educa- 
tioir Association. 

A section meeting with 6,000 preseiit from che 
first word to the last is a fair approaca to the best 
feature of any special association, scientific or 
philanthropic! 

Yeachers draw regular daily wages while at- 
tending the State Association! 

One dollar membership fee from each of the 
thousands who enroll is a fine treasury condition! 

A city big enough and appreciative enough to 
take care of 12,000 teachers and others in good 
shape is high water mark. 

A state in which most cities and many coun- 
ties enroll a brimful 100 per cent. is unusual! 

A state program with three emineac foreign 
speakers of international fame; with twenty-five 
out-of-state speakers of national fame; sixty-five 
state speakers, many of whom have national fame, 
with all the foreign and out-of-state speakers on 
the various programs three or more times, is 
worthy the National Education Association. In- 
deed, it is rarely that any National Education 
Association program excels this from any point 
of view. 

The international foreign speakers were the rea! 
Princess Catherine Radziwill of Russia; Basanta 
Koomar Roy, Calcutta, India, and Francis Neil- 
son, London, member of Parliament. For the 
spectacular and the world-wide thrill America has 
known no greater educational factors than these 
three, who looked and acted the part. 

The out-of-state speakers were: Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, Denver, state superintendent of Colo- 
rado, and President of the National Education As- 
sociation for 1918, who spoke three times; Charles 
Crawford Gost (two times); Colonel Russell H. 
Conwell, Philadelphia (three times); Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart (two times); Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, Chicago University (three times); Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia 
University (three- times); Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Yale University, New Haven (three 


times); Dr. James P. Haney, New York City 
(three times) ; Harold W. Foght, United States 
Bureau of Education (two times); Paul Shorey, 
Chicago University (two times) ; Charles A. Wag- 
ner, Chester, Pa. (three times); Rabbi A. J. 
Messing, Chicago; Professor H. J. Barton, 
University of Illinois; A. E. Winship, 
Boston (three times); J. W. Baker, Cincinnati; 
Mr. Goodyear, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Miss Jane 
Griffith, Washington, D. C., member of National 
Committee for Provision for Feeble-Minded; Miss 
Adelaide Steele Baylor, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary National Council of Education, connected with 
United States National Council of Defence; Alice 
P. Norton, editor the Home Economics Jour- 
nal; Miss Mary Ely, Chicago. 

The state people represented all state institu- 
tions and other colleges, all cities, and many coun- 
ties. 

There were, of course, all sorts of banquets, 
luncheons, and breakfasts for the distinguished 
guests. 


With all other favoritisms the Weather Man was 


high man. 


To appreciate the wonderful success of the meet- 
ing one had to be in it and of it, since no type or 
pen is adequate to the occasion. 

The credit is pr'marily due to the various of- 
ficial hoards, general and sectional. Of the gen- 
eral meeting Professor George L. Roberts was 
president; Anna Wilson of Crawfordsville, first 
vice-president (president of 1916); recording sec- 
retary, Miss Arda Knox of Indianapolis; perma- 
nent secretary-treasurer, O. M. Pittinger, Frank- 
fort. The tragedies of the year were the death 
of Mrs. Julia Fried Walker and J. B. Pearcy of 
Anderson, recording secretary and permanent sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mrs, Julia Fried Walker was the best known ed- 
ucator of the state in the state and out of the state, 
and everywhere beloved. Mr. Pearcy was a high 
favorite in the state. 

When everybody gets all the credit that is his 
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due it sifts down in the final analysis to the execu- 
tive committee and its chairman, Lee L. Driver, 
Winchester, superintendent of Randolph County, 
the chief lecturer of the United States on con- 
solidated schools, “Why, How and How Not.” 
Really the great program was virtually his pro- 
gram, and his ability to make such a program was 
largely due to the fact that he has been in so many 
state and county programs himself. Mr. Driver’s 
right-hand man was a woman, Miss Belle O’Hair 
of Indianapolis, who with Mr. Driver was member- 
at-large of the executive committee. 


Of course the officers of the twenty-five sec- 
tions are entitled to all credit for the eminent suc- 
cess of their phase of the convention. 

Miss Georgia Alexander, vice-president of the 
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National Education Association, was the special 
entertainer of Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, in all 
professional, official, and social functions. 

The State Department, under the leadership of 
State Superintendent Horace Ellis, was ever ready 
to make every plan function for the good of the 
association and the schools of the state. 

E. U. Graff, the new superintendent of 
Indianapolis, played his part as host pre-eminent 
in the name of the Board of Education and 
teachers of the city. 

The community singing, under the general direc- 
tion of E. B. Birge, was a grand success. 

The best thing about this great meeting was the 
spirit of everybody, everywhere, all the time. 


OUTSIDE READING IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY LOUISE M. WADE BARNES 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Many facts in history which we strive to instill 
into the minds of our pupils are lost in subsequent 
years. Do we not all agree that the point to be 
gained, after all, is an inquiring turn of mind? 
To give this desire to learn more than our text- 
book furnishes is to lead the pupil out into the 
world of books, in the school library, the town 
library, and, in more favored homes, into the home 
library. 

Often this love of books, begun under the 
guidance of a skillful teacher, will lead to a wider 
knowledge on the part of the parents, and to an in- 
creasing understanding of the interests of the 
child, and form a closer bond between the home 
and the school. This was the result in a school 
community of foreign-speaking people who, until 
the pupils brought home library cards to be signed 
by the parent and countersigned by the teacher, 
did not know of the existence of a town library, 
which was not only willing, but eager to serve the 
parents as well as the children. Thus the school 
effort proved an uplift to an entire community. 

In taking up the subject of American History, 
the teacher should first introduce the children to 
the author, telling them who he is and why he is 
especially fitted to write a history. By showing 
them the table of contents let them see the plan 
of the book; then take up the introductory or the 
first large topic and say: “We shall first study 
something of the conditions which the first white 
men found here when the first explorations were 
made.” Let the pupils feel from the beginning 
that a textbook cannot tell all of the interesting and 
important things which we want to know about 
and so: “We shall plan to take one day each week 
to read from other books outside of our textbook, 
and then we will each come to class prepared to 
make some contribution to the knowledge of all, 
by telling what we have read. You may read 
your assignment carefully, and then you may write 
it up as you remember it and read it to the class.” 
In my own classes we call these papers “Friday 
Reports,” and each paper is marked as it is read, 


in the place of a daily recitation by each pupil. 
In larger classes than mine not all could be read 
to the class, but all should receive a mark for the 
attempt made. At first, mark on subject-matter 
and general effort only, calling general attention 
to mistakes noted, lack of neatness, poor arrange- 
ment, writing, spelling, etc. It is surprising how 
much pride the pupil will take in this work, es- 
pecially if he is encouraged to use a loose-leaf 
notebook and allowed to illustrate it by pictures 
he culls from magazines or old books. Perry pic- 
tures may be used, also some pupils like to make 
neat pen-and-ink illustrations for their articles. 
If a pupil has talent in this direction, encourage it. 

Each school should have a small working 
library of its own. If there is a town or city 
library, arrangements may usually be made to bor- 
row books for a longer period than individual loans 
are made. Many states have loan libraries, which 
information may be had by writing to the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The United States issues two volumes entitled 
“Charters and Constitutions of the United States,” 
which may be obtained through members of Con- 
gress. Another useful work issued by the gov- 
ernment is J. D. Richardson’s “Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents.” Current numbers of 
the Congressional Record and the Manuals of the 
two Houses may also be obtained through Con- 
gressmen. The Land Office Map can be obtained 
by sending eighty cents to the financial clerk of 
the Interior Department and other maps, as the 
beautiful contour map, can be secured through 
members of Congress. 

Larned’s “Literature of American History” will 
be of great service to all persons who are getting 
together selected libraries for towns or schools. 
The teacher should own Channing and Hart’s 
“Guide to the Study of American History.” 


THE SMALLEST LIBRARY. 


Johnston’s “American Politics.” 
Hart’s “Epochs of American History” (3 vols.). 
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Dodge’s “Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil War.” 
Fiske’s “Discovery of “America”. A2 vols.). 


A GOOD LIBRARY. 


The books already mentioned and the follow- 
ing works :— 

Higginson’s Larger History. 

Fisher’s “Colonial Era.” 

Walker’s “Making of the Nations.” 

Lodge’s “English Colonies.” 

Hinsdale’s “American Government.” 

Fiske’s “New England”; “American Revolu- 
tion” (2 vols.) ; “Critical Period.” 

Parkman’s Histories. 

Channing’s “History of the United States” 
(Vols. I., II.). 

Stanwood’s “Presidential Elections.” 

Taussig’s “Tariff History.” 

Rhodes’ “United States.” 

“American Statesmen” Series: Lives of Wash- 
ington, Webster, J. Q. Adams, Lincoln, Jackson. 

“Makers of America” Series. 

Old South Leaflets. Boston: Directors of Old 
South Lectures. 

Hart’s “Contemporaries” (4 vols.). 

Gardiner’s “Students’ History of England.” 

Green’s “Short History of the English People.” 

Duruy’s “History of France.” 

Higginson and Channing’s “English History for 
Americans.” 


TOPICS FOR OUTSIDE READING. 
ANCIENT AMERICA AND Discovery OF AMERICA. 


Material :— 

Fiske’s “Discovery of America”; Old South 
Leaflets; Irving’s “Columbus”; Prescott’s “Con- 
quest of Mexico and Conquest of Peru”; Wal- 
lace’s “Land of the Pueblos”; Yule’s “Marco 
Polo”; Lockhart’s “Diaz”; Longfellow’s “Discov- 
erer of the Cape,” “Skeleton in Armor,” “Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert”; Lowell’s “Columbus”; 
Kingsley’s “Westward Ho!”; Cooper’s “Mercedes 
of Castile.” 


Topics :— 
1. People of United States: Ancestors, his- 
tory, language, institutions; what America was 


first thought to be; why the red men were called 
Indians. 

2. Indians: Savage, barbarous, half-civilized. 

3. Interesting Pueblo Indians: Moques, Zunis, 
Aztecs, Indians of Central America. 

4. Comparison of Pueblo Indians with bar- 
barous Indians, (a) in government, (b) in the arts, 
(c) in writing, and (d) in treatment of prisoners. 

5. The Mound Builders: Relics; first supposi- 
tion about them; later ideas. 

6. The Eskimos and Cave Men. 

?. The Ancient City of Mexico. 


_.. Covomzation or AMERICA. 
Material :— 
Parkman’s “Pioneers of France in the New 

World, Montcalm and Wolf”; Doyle’s “Puritan 
Colonies” ; Fiske’s “Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors”; “Beginnings of New England”; Franklin’s 
Autobiography; Twitchell’s “John Winthrop”; 
Walker’s “Thomas Hooker”; Tuckerman’s “Peter 
Stuyvesant” ; Griffis’ “Sir William Johnson”; Cof- 
fin’s “Old Times in the Colonies.” 

Topics :— 

The Fisheries and the French. 

The Huguenots in Florida. 

The Settlement of Canada. 

Incidents in the Life of Champlain. 
Decline of Spanish Power. 

The Coming of the English. 

How Raleigh Fared with Jame$ I. 
The Jamestown Colony on its Feet. 
The Puritans and the Separatists. 

10. The King’s Quarrel with New England. 

11. The Carolinas. 

12. Virginia Contrasted with Massachusetts. 

13. The Outbreak of War Between France and 
England. 

14. The Blows of Frontenac. 

15. The Part Played by the Indians in the 
French and Indian Wars. 

Such work can be continued through the periods 
which include the Revolution, the formation of the 
Union and the subsequent events of our national 
life. 


LIBERTY LOAN BONDS IN ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLS 


[State Superintendent Blair early issued the following 
letter to all county superintendents of Illinois, who in 
turn put it in the hands of their teachers.] 


I have assumed that all the teachers and pupils 
cf the schools of Illinois will be glad to render 
every possible service in assisting the state and 
naiiona! authorities in this great undertaking. 

As we see our boys leaving for the front and 
understand fully the sacrifices which they are will- 
ing to make, it should energize all of us who re- 
main at home to do everything in our power to sus- 
tain them and make their work effective. 

At the request of patriotic citizens and com- 
mittees, I am suggesting that every pupil in the 
schools of Illinois from the fifth grade through the 
high school be asked to write a composition or es- 
say on the subject, “Why Every One Should Buy 
a Liberty Bond.” If medals could be offered for 
the best essays a keener interest might be aroused. 
The national authorities are supplying a pam»l:let 
of information on this Liberty Loan. Teachers 
can secure other matter for the pupils to read. 
Persons should be called in to speak to the pupils 
or this subject. 


The ideal social unit of the world is the family. The education and training of children is 
the primary parental responsibility, but for various reasons this responsibility cannot always be 
fully borne, nor can significant results be obtained, so long as it is exercised directly. Schools, 
whether they be community, county, state or national, are organized and conducted in order 
that they may meet this parental responsibility, and that the education which is provided shall 
more nearly reach the standards and the quality of value which the needs of the children of the 
Jand demand,—President Robert E. Vinson, Uni versity of Texas, 
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THE N. E. A. CONVENTION AT 
PORTLAND 


(Dr. Margaret McNaught, in Blue Bulletin.] 

The annual convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was marked by four features of such distinctive 
character as to leave impressions that will be remembered 
by all. First, a manifestation of patriotic ardor not only 
uttered in many speeches, but felt continuously as an 
effluence of the spirit of the gathering. Second, the per- 
sonality of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, a personality so po- 
tent that even in retirement her influence is as effective 
in education as it was when she was in active work, and 
so fine as to be inspiring to all. Third, an illustration of 
the ease with which persuasive or forceful oratory can in- 
duce intelligent audiences to applaud with almost equal 
fervor opposing doctrines when set forth by eloquent ad- 
vocates. Fourth, the wonderful wildwood and foaming 
falls and beautiful bridges of the Columbia River high- 
way; a study of which is in itself an education in the 
arts of combining the picturesque with the useful and 
uniting stability with beauty. 

There were other features of course that will be re- 
called and cherished in memory by individuals and by 
groups of individuals, but these four at least must have 
impressed nearly every one and will not only be long 
talked of, but retained as parts of the educational bene- 
fits the convention has left in the minds of all that shared 
in it. Each of them, in fact, merits a distinct citation in 
order that something of its worth may be made known 
to those that had not the good fortune to be parts of the 
convention itself. 

The “spirit of the crowd” is familiar to all philosophies. 
It manifests itself in every large gathering and varies in 
intensity with the stress of the times when the gatherings 
meet. The convention at Portland came together under 
the stress of war so vast that no one has been able to 
compute its magnitude or to forecast either its duration 
or the intensity of the strain it will put upon our wealth, 
our blood and our honor. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that although the Portland convention was called, like 
others, that the association might consider the peaceful 
work of schoolroom education, the dominating thought of 
all should be that the immediate task of education now is 
to give instruction and training and ardor in the manifold 
dangers and duties to which patriotism and humanity 
summon us. 

There were times when this spirit breathed from the 
convention as simply and as quietly as perfume is exhaled 
from a flower, but there were other times when under 
the shock of some untimely plea for peace at any price it 
flashed out like a spark from a flint; one could feel that 
it needed but little more enforcement to flare into flame. 

The chief advocate of peace at the convention, Kate 
Devereux Blake of New York City, is a charming woman; 
able, sincere and diligent in many kinds of good work. 
She is held in high esteem for both her personal worth 
and for the worth of her many services to the nation and 
to womanhogd. She spoke with tact, with persuasion, 
with grace and with well-chosen words, but the effects 
often were the opposite of what she aimed at. One could 
almost literally feel the stir among the audience of the 
emotions and ardors of patriotism that repelled the plea. 
In the old Greek use of the original word, “enthusiasm” 
meant ‘the action of a divinity in the mind of man, and in 
much the same sense the patriotism of the convention 


was enthusiasm. C. G. Pearse, former president of the 


Association and acting president of the Council of Educa- 
tion, smilingly and with gentle courtesy reminded Miss 
Blake at the close of a fervent appeal by her for the 
teaching of universal brotherhood after the war, that 
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when a fire is raging there is no time for any service but 
that of concerted action for its extinguishment. “After 
the fire is out,” he said, “we shall be ready to think of 
other things.” 

There are men and women gifted by nature with the 
fine power of radiating energy by the mere fact of living, 
or even of having once lived. Thousands of people cele- 
brate the birthday of Robert Burns and feel the influence 
of his humanity who have never read his poems nor 
would understand them if read; and millions are influ- 
enced by ‘the life of Washington who have never heard 
his name. Such persons have something more than the 
power of work. An energy too subtle to be defined, but 
too distinct to be ignored, radiates from them to all 
around, and being transmitted from mind to mind or 
heart to heart, spreads through a nation and produces 
effects everywhere. 

Something of this quality marks the personality of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, who, being out of office and nominally 
out of work, still influences the course of education as 
potently as when she directed the schools of Chicago. 
In the Portland convention there were many able, ener- 
getic, resourceful, ardent, ambitious, aspiring, widely and 
deeply useful men and women, possessed of youth and of 
office, active in the day’s work and prompt and forceful 
in doing it, yet among all these the supreme personality 
was this woman whose work is popularly supposed to 
have ended with her term of office. 

Summoned to the convention to speak on “Ideals of 
Universal Education,” she caught up in her mind all the 
inspirations of the hour and spoke on “The Genius of 
America,” a plea for an education that will bring the 
American people to the full realization of all the hopes 
that humanity has in democracy. It was a noble plea, 
nobly made, vet from a personality less noble than her 
own, half its effect would have been lost. As it was, 
every listener felt the fitness of the theme to the time 
and to the speaker; and there was no one that did nct 
learn from it something beyond the words. 

A feature of the convention that has its amusing as 
well as its instructive significance was the general and 
generous applause given to both sides of a disputed doc- 
trine. One speaker, Mrs. Alexander Thompson of The 
Dalles, Oregon, pronounced a wholesale destructive criti- 
cism upon the instruction given in our public schools. 
Bishop Sumner took the opposite view and subjected the 
destructive criticism to a criticism still more destructive. 
The applause was so nearly equal in both cases that 
though it cannot be called appreciative, it merits the title 
of impartiality. 

The frequency with which such applause is given ‘y 
American audiences to both sides or all sides of almost 
any question, has been attributed by foreign critics to 
what they term a popular attitude of indifference and dis- 
regard on our part to the right or wrong of any issue be- 
fore us when advocated or opposed by smart speakers. 
That cannot have been the case at Portland. Nearly 
everyone of the applauding audience there was a teacher 
virtually devoted to our public school system of educa- 
tion; knowing from experience its defects, but knowiny 
also its value as compared with other systems. 

It is evident that applause in this country does not al- 
ways signify approval of the sentiment or the argument 
of the speaker. It may be due to admiration for a well- 
rounded period, or for a happy phrase that strikes the 
fancy, or to a desire to take part in the proceeding by 
making a cheerful noise by clapping the hands. Seme- 
times it proceeds from mere politeness and may. be called 
a compliment; and there are times when it niight be called 
flattery. 


The living which a human being earns must not injure his life. 


--E, T, Campagnac, University of Liverpool, 
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‘ORGANIZED SCHOOL PLAY PAYS 


BY TERENCE VINCENT 


Former Boys’ Play Leader in the John Pitman School, Kirkwood, Mo; 


The thirty-one best players in the Pitman School 
were promoted the first semester of last year. Of 
the eighty-five best players the second semester, 
only two failed. 

When a boy is having much fun at play his 
studies usually reflect that happiness by increased 
classroom efficiency. When a boy is out of sorts 
on the playground it is a miracle if he does better 
im the classroom. The determining factor of the 
boy’s life is play. It is almost a direct thermom- 
eter of his ability to achieve, since excellent players 
are seldom poor students, while poor players al- 
most universally seem to be poor students. 

Numerous instances are available concerning 
boys who were behind their grades and were slow 
at playing games. When these fellows are reached 
by the play leader, when they become interested in 
the organized recreation activities, then they im- 
mediately gain in class work. One boy of large 
stature, fifteen years old, was in the 6B class when 
he was elected captain of one of the sides in game 
competition. It was only six weeks until he had 
passed into the 6A class, with every chance ot 
promotion with that group at the end of the 
semester. Another boy, ten years old, had never 
taken interest in the civilizing activities of the 
playground until his parents consulted the play 
leader. Little by little he then came out of his 
“Lord Fauntleroy” habits, tried every game that 
he could try and finally the other boys saw his 
earnestness and quit nagging him. When he had 
increased his standing broad jump from five feet 
to five feet seven and one-half inches this spring 
he was one of the happiest boys in school, even 
though his best jump was several inches short of 
the jumps made by other boys in his grade. 

Beginning in September, the boys kept “books” 
on themselves. Each game of dodge ball won 
counted two plusses, and the loser earned one plus ; 
in captain ball, each boy on each side earned as 
many plusses as his side scored goals; in all-up re- 
lay, three plusses for winners and two plusses for 
losers, etc. These scores were kept daily on a 
large beaver board in the play office, the honor 
system prevailing. 

On January 19 the score board was taken down, 
scores counted and the winners determined. The 
best ten players were awarded the red “P,” the 
school letter; the next ten were awarded the red 
Pitman ribbon, and the next ten best the white Pit- 
man ribbon. A tie score occurred in the red rib- 
bon section, so an additional ribbon was given, 
making thirty-one awards. 

The promotions were announced on Monday, 
January 23, the letters and ribbons were given out, 
and each award went to a boy who was promoted. 
The play list and the promotion lists were made 
up with no co-operation—the one had no knowl- 
edge of the other till promotion day. The ten next 
best players were given honorable mention, and 
only one of those failed of promotion. So forty 


of the forty-one best playets Were among those 
who were promoted. 

This is one way it pays the pupils to play. 

The second semester continued the same system 
of “plusses,” with some elaborations, to make more 
fun for the boys. In addition to gaining play 
credit for organized playground activities, “Home 
Record Sheets” were introduced. Five plusses 
an hour were allowed for “voluntary home help- 
ing”; if a boy failed to do his chores voluntarily, 
then his parents did not record any play credit for 
him. The cards are 7x11 inches in size, were is- 
sued each week and included the following activi- 
ties: Carrying in wood or coal; carrying out ashes; 
tending the furnace or stove; cleaning - yard, 
chicken house, clothes or automobile; shoveling 
snow ; running errands; washing or drying dishes ; 
preparing a meal properly; dusting; entertaining 
small brothers or sisters; family shopping; milk- 
ing cows; making garden; planting and care of 
flowers ; mowing lawn; music practice; dimes 
earned and deposited (1 plus per dime) ; rising at 
first call each morning (1 plus) ; personal appear- 
ance (1 plus per day) ; at home on time (1 plus). 
At the bottom of the card are five blank lines on 
which additional useful home activities were listed 
by the parents. A few of those are: Cleaning 
shoes, rugs, table; tending cows; chopping wood; 
making beds; closing chicken house; woodcraft; 
helping with private school duties; waiting on 
table ; at meals on time ; emptying ice water ; mak- 
ing kite; making tennis court; carrying milk and 
sweeping the porch. 

Many mothers were glad to record the plusses 
for their boys. 

“Donald never before took a delight in doing 
chores around home until he got play credit for 
it,” said one grateful mother. “Will asks me 
cheerfully if there ‘is anything else’ he may do in 
order to get more play credit,” another mother said, 
“and I am glad to help him with his home record.” 
“This home record system helps the parents get 
interested in their own boys,” said Superintendent 
Nelson Kerr, “and our method of making it 
worth while in the play department is working out 
splendidly.” 

Home records and school records in the play 
department were added together on May 25, and 
the boys ranked according to the highest records 
down to the lowest. Of the best eighty-five 
players, only two failed to be promoted on June 6. 
This time there seems to be proof that it not only 
paid the boys to play heartily, but also that it paid 
the parents to help their boys make fun out of 
home duties that sometimes prove irksome.  In- 
cluded in the averages were occasional tourna- 
ments in horseshoes, handball, sidewalk tennis 
baseball, volley ball, basket ball, gymnasium games, 
and track and field athletics. Any kind of a nor- 
mal boy had a chance to win the school letter. 

One of the bankers of Kirkwood observed that 
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THE PLAY MOVEMENT* 


The Play Movement in the United States is 
one of the most vital phases of education, as 1s 
appreciated since we entered into the World War. 
It has ceased to be for amusement, for diversion, 
for fun and frolic, and all America, in school and 
out, is now definitely interested in knowing of it 
historically, patriotically, and prophetically. 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis knows the Play Movement 
in the United States as does no one else. He 
was the inspirer and director of the National Play- 
ground Association, which under many names has 
grown and prospered beyond the dream of its 
founders. Those were days in which we were on 
the executive committee and knew of the skill and 
devotion of its first secretary. 

Those were days when we had to make bricks 
without straw. Dr. Curtis and his associates had 
pennies where of late years there have been dol- 
lars. Dr. Curtis has had the enviable record of 
directing the Play Movement unofficially in cities 
and counties, in normal schools and universities, 
unhampered by executive committees, and has 
been paid for all of his work, which has many 
advantages as we know after the experience of a 
third of a century. 

No one else could have written this book, a 
book whose writing could not have been longer 
delayed with safety. The book is_ historically 
valuable, and as a treatise on play activities in 
city and country, indoors and out, for health and 
recreation, educationally and civically, it is 
every way adequate in information and inspiration, 


“The Pia Movement and Its Significance.” By H 8. Curtis, 
Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 346 Pp. Price, 


$1.50, 
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FEDERAL RECOGNITION IN ARKANSAS 


The University of Arkansas not only has been 
designated as the institution in which all teacher- 
training work in the state of Arkansas under the 
Smith-Hughes Act will be done, but also it is the 
first state to have its plans for teacher training 
approved by the Federal board in Washington. 

It is proposed to establish in the College of Edu- 
cation a department of vocational teacher training 
with a director in charge, and with specialists for 
the other lines of work. The University includes the 
Colleges of Engineering and Agriculture, and a 
well established department of Home Economics. 
It is to appoint a director of vocational. training 
and professors of agricultural education, home 
economics education and education in trades and 
industries. The appointees must have not less than 
than the equivalent of a master’s degree from a 
standard university, and considerable experience 


in teaching as well as actual contact in vocational 
work. 
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THE NEAR VERSUS THE FAR AWAY* 


We have seen schools without number in which 
children were studying about the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the leopard, the 
baboon, but it has never been our good fortune 
to be in a school in which they were studying 
about cows, and yet there is vastly more of in- 
terest as well as profit in studying about cows 
than of all the animals of Africa. 

If you have any doubt about it send for a book- 
let of 130 pages prepared by P. G. Holden and 
C. M. Carroll on “The Cow.” It is published by 
the International Harvester Company, Harvester 
Building, Chicago. 

It is beautifully illustrated, and the facts are 
even more illuminating than the pictures. 

Only the corn crop equals the industries that 
centre in the cow. The cows in the United 
States are just as many as there are children in 
the schools, 22,000,000. 

There was no cow in the New World until the 
second voyage of Columbus, who introduced her 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

The ox was of inestimable value for teaming 
and for plowing long before the horse was ap- 
preciated for heavy work. The ox-team was the 
pioneer of the bull-tractor. 

Steers have always provided the choicest of 
foods, and butter and cheese have been among the 
luxuries of the table. 

But the packing industry, with millions in it, 
is a recent discovery, as are the creamery, the 
cheese factory and the condensed milk establish- 
ments. 

The story of the cream separator and the Bab- 
cock tester, for the percentage of butter fat, has 
much of the charm of the discovery of the tele- 
phone or wireless telegraphy, and each is probably 
a greater blessing to the world than either of the 
more spectacular discoveries. 


The breeding of cattle for the increased rich- iss 
ness of the milk or for the size and Jusciousness of > 


‘The Cow.” By P.G. Holden and C. M. Carroll. Published by 


the International Harvester Company, Harvester B 
Price, 15 cents. In quantity, 10 conte, r Building, Chicago. 
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steaks is more wonderful than anything that can 
be learned of all the jungle animals of Africa. 

Think of Fred Field of Brockton paying $55,200 
for a Holstein bull with full confidence that it is 
as good an investment patriotically as Liberty 
Loan bonds. He knows that evermore there wi 
be a breed of heifers that will contribute more to 
the vitality of mothers and the vigor of babies 
than any strain of Holstein ever known. 

The study of the peculiar virtue of the Re 
Poll and Black Poll Angus, the Shorthorns and 
the Herefords for beef making; of the Jersey and 
the Holstein, the Guernsey and the Ayrshire for 
rare varieties of milk; the food values of various 
grasses and grains for beef an for milk are all 

cinating as anything in fiction. 
of education ! What could be 
worse than passing by the American cow for the 
zebra and the crocodile? 

Talk of contributions to the science of educa- 
tion and pedagogy! Who has put more edge 
on education, or more “go” into pedagogy than 
are possible by the genius of Holden and — 
in “The Cow that Makes Farming Profitable” ! 
They better have styled it “The Cow that Makes 
Education Profitable.” 

A FACULTY SOCIAL HOUR 

The Alpine, Texas, public school faculty has 
solved the faculty social problem by instituting 
a luncheon for the noon intermission. At this 
time the entire faculty come together around a 
large table, where the senior domestic science 
girls serve them a hot lunch, family style. 

This faculty luncheon serves a number of use- 
ful purposes. First and most important, it pro- 
vides a social hour which engenders sympathy 
and co-operation and cements the members to- 
gether into one big family. Professional prob- 
lems and troubles are tabooed except to make a 
necessary announcement occasionally at the close. 

While not the most important, yet it is worthy 
of consideration that the small fee paid by the 
teachers makes the Domestic Department prac- 
tically self-sustaining from a financial stand- 

int. 

“— the standpoint of the Department, the 
students are thus provided with definite prob- 
lems in making and executing menus and prac- 
tical experience in serving. This eliminates the 
toy or practice dish, which is so common in cook- 
ing courses, prepared with no definite object and 
eaten by the student or thrown into the garbage 
can, the latter being the usual method of disposi- 
tion. The daily menus are based upon a _ se- 
quence of work planned for the year’s course. A 
different menu is made for each day, and the 
exact cost of every dish is calculated by the girls, 
the object being to teach economy in the prepara- 
tion of nutritious and attractive dishes. In order 
that the necessary theory may not be neglected, 
Wednesday is designated as “lecture day,” and 
no lunch is served. On all other days the first 
twenty minutes of the eighty-minute period are 
used in discussing the reasons for the particular 
combination selected for that day, and any other 
matters which relate to the problem in hand. 


bie 


One hour only is used in the preparation of the 
meal. 

The project has passed the experimental stage 
and is declared a success by the general faculty, 


the domestic science teacher, and the students 
taking the course. 
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MORAL EDUCATION LIBRARY 


There is to be a Library of Moral Education 
Literature of which President Charles McKenny 
of the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
will be the director, and Professor H. L. Latham 
of Adrian College, Michigan, editor-in-chief. 
The Donor’s Library on Character Education will 
be composed of several volumes of extracts from 
writers on education who have contributed in 
books, pamphlets and articles to the best opinion 
as to methods of educating the character of chil- 
dren and youth. It will be published at the ex- 
pense of the business man who has offered the 
$5,000 prize for the best children’s code of morals, 
and who is providing the award of $20,000 for 
the interstate character education methods re- 
search. The aim is to evolve improved plans for 
character education in public schools. The donor 
of the award offers to bear the expense of pub- 
lishing a library of a few volumes of extracts. 
One library will go as a gift to each state group of 
collaborators for use during the research year, and 
at the completion of the research each state group 
will turn the library over to the state superinten- 
dent’s office for general circulation among the 
teachers of the state. A few copies will be of- 
fered for sale to educational libraries. 

ELEMENTARY BOYS’ CLUB 

With the development of the high school club 
movement, the secondary school boys have be- 
come desirous to go out and organize elementary 
agricultural clubs in the territory tributary to 
their home high school in just the same manner 
as three. years earlier the university boys went 
out among the high schools. The plan foreseen 
at the beginning is working out in its entirety. 
Napa County took the initiative when C. L. 
Hampton, instructor in agriculture at the Napa, 
California, High School, placed each one of the 
boys in his high school club in charge of an ele- 
mentary school, and with him went out to or- 
ganize the small boys into an agricultural club to 
be conducted under the high school boys’ direc- 
tion. Thus the “Big Brother” spirit emanating 
from the university to the high school has now fil- 
tered downward through the high school to the 
elementary grades. 

The work is being extended and developed by 
the employment of some of the high school 
teachers of the state in agricultural extension work 
during their spare time, under a co-operative 
agreement between the high school boards and 
the State College of Agriculture. These high 
school instructors with the boys in their high 
school agricultural clubs will go out and form 
clubs of the elementary boys. Each club will be - 
placed under the immediate and personal direc- 
tion of a high school boy, who in turn will report 
to the high school instructor, 
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So far as we can learn no such system of ag- 
ricultural clubs has been devised by any other 
state than California. 


NEBRASKA NORMAL COLLEGE 

The State Board of Education of Nebraska, 
on October 29, 1917, voted to make the State Nor- 
mal School at Peru, D. W. Hayes, president, a 
State Normal College, giving four years of full col- 
lege work, and granting the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree. They have been doing four years of col- 
lege work in the case of students adequately 
equipped, and have granted a Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree, which has really no definite scholastic 
recognition. This is specific announcement of the 
collegiate standing of its students. 


APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 

A bequest of $200,000 to the New England 
Conservatory of Music was one of the features 
of the will of Mrs. Maria Antoinette Evans, 
widow of the late Robert Dawson Evans. This 
considerable amount is given to the Conservatory 
without restrictions, and is in evidence of a dis- 
position among the well-to-do in New England 
and elsewhere to include institutions of musical 
education in the list of their benefactions. The 
bequest supplements a previous gift of $100,000 
made by Mrs, Evans. Among Mrs. Evans’ 
other benefactions were bequests to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, the School for Crippled Children, and, 
the residuary estate to be divided between them, 
the Museum of Fine Arts and the Massachusetts 
Homeeopathic Hospital. Mrs. Evans was a lover 
of music and the drama, and in addition to her 
formal gifts to the Conservatory she helped 
many music students. 


MOTHER OF PRESIDENTS 

“School” has this interesting paragraph in its 
issue of October 11:— 

“Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, the former chan- 
cellor of the New York University, is fond of 
saying: ‘The stars are fighting in their course to 
make New York City the national centre of edu- 
cation.’ But will he not have to revise his ideas 
when he sees how many stars are called away 
from the educational world in this city to twinkle 
in other parts of the country? In the last four 
years five leaders in the universities and colleges 
in New York City have been taken away from 
their fields in which they acquired their promi- 
nence to be presidents of universities or colleges 
in other states. Dr. MacCracken could not keep 
his own sons at home. On the same day Dr. 
John Henry MacCracken was called from the 
New York University to be president of 
Lafayette University and Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, who had taught at the university, from 
Yale to be the head of Vassar. Next Rev. Dr. 
Lyman P. Powell, of the university, was elected 
president of Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 
Then Dr. Henry Suzzallo of Teachers College 
was appointed president of the University of 
Washington. And now Professor Walter Clark 
of the College of the City of New York is called 
by the University of Nevada-to be-its president.” 
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PROBABLY NOT BOSTON | 


The executive committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association wanted to hold the 1918 meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence in 
Boston, but other conventions have the right of 
way and the meeting can only be held in Bos- 
ton- by changing the dates to the third week 
in March, which change is unthinkable if there 
is any city in position to entertain the Depart- 
ment at the customary date. 

Persons are making their dates for a year 
with a view to keeping the last days of February 
free. Much as Boston would like to demon- 
strate her hospitality, she will not desire any 
serious disarrangement of the plans of six thous- 
and educational leaders. 

[It is understood that Chicago and At- 
lantic City are in position to afford ample hotel 
accommodations, Either place is in all ways 
satisfactory. No other city can offer as good 
hotel accommodations in February as can 
Chicago. 


SAAM TO COUNCIL BLUFFS 

Theodore Saam goes from the superintendency 
of Lead, South Dakota, to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
No other state has ever lost so large a proportion 
of its leading city superintendents in one year as 
has South Dakota. Henry C. Johnson went from 
Aberdeen to Ogden, Utah; J. W. McClinton from 
Mitchell to Pueblo (North) ; Theodore Saam from 
Lead to Council Bluffs; J. Maurice Martin from 
Huron to Bismarck, North Dakota. These men 
were eminently successful in South Dakota. Mr. 
Saam is every way worthy of the great opportu- 
nity that he has as the successor of J. H. Bev- 
eridge, who went to Omaha. 


FITCHBURG AHEAD 

Our reference to the heroic stand taken in 
Cleveland as to a liberal high school attitude has 
led to recalling to our attention the attitude of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, as early as 1891. Joseph 
G. Edgerly was. superintendent and Charles S. 
Chapin, now of Montclair, New Jersey, State Nor- 
mal School, was principal of the high school. 
There were students who took only one subject. 
Several took no more than half the subjects. It 
was a success from every point of view. There 
were no harmful results. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


All reports of teachers’ salaries less than $1,200 
should be by the month on a twelve-month basis. 
A teacher receiving $60 a month for six months 
should be reported as $30 a month. This will 
take the conceit out of many communities. 

Apparently Eugene Field Schools are more 
numerous than are schools named for any other 
modern author. 


It is to be Pittsburgh for the next summer 
meeting of the National Education Association. 


January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 
January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 
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THE WEEK 


Solicitude over the Russian demoralization and 
the Teutonic invasion of Italy has been the domi- 
nating interest of the week. It has been difficult 
to obtain accurate information from Russia ; 
directly opposite reports coming from different 
sources on the same day. Kerensky and his fol- 
lowers have made a strong fight against the 
Bolsheviki, but chaos still prevails and the ultimate 
outcome it would be difficult to predict. As to 
Italy, the invading armies have made some gains 
during the week, but the Italians are making a 
stubborn resistance along the Piave line. Wintry 
conditions are already hindering the advance of 
the invaders, the fighting east of Asiago being 
among snow-clad hills. British and French 
forces have been hurried to re-enforce the 
Italians, but the British chief of staff frankly 
states that it will be some time before adequate 
forces can be sent. 


LABOR AND THE WAR. 


In his speech at the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Buffalo, President Wilson 
urged the necessity of mutual concessions to avert 
strikes which might fatally handicap the govern- 
ment’s war activities; and declared that labor was 
either for the government or against it; and the 
Federation expressed its purpose to stand with the 
President, and to expel any members who struck 
in violation of its orders. But government work 
has already been seriously impeded by strikes at 
Fore River, Squantum, the Watertown Arsenal 
and elsewhere, and local labor leaders have gone 
ahead with their plans, wholly regardless of the 
nation’s needs. Now, a threatened strike of the 
different railway -brotherhoods, to enforce de- 
mands for an advance in pay of 50 per cent. or 
more, menaces the national and industrial inter- 
ests as nothing else could. The President has 
asked the brotherhood heads to confer with him 
on November 22, and will make a strong appeal to 
their patriotism to halt the strike plans. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY RESIGNS. 


The French Ministry, headed by Paul Painleve, 
was forced to resign on November 13, by reason 
of an adverse vote in the Chamber of Deputies. 
This overturn was the more unexpected, because it 
came only a few minutes after the Chamber had 
given the ministry a vote of confidence, 250 to 
192. This vote was on the question of sustaining 
the ministry in the arrangements for the proposed 
inter-allied war conference. This was followed 
by an attempt to introduce a discussion of current 
scandals, including the alleged royalist plot and 
the charges against former minister Malvey; and 
when Premier Painleve attempted to secure a 


postponement of the discussion until November - 
‘30 he was defeated by a vote of 377 te 186, and 


immediately, with his associates, left the Cham- 
ber. He had been in office only two months. He 
came in on September 14, succeeding M. Ribot; 
and Socialist opposition because M. Ribot had been 
retained as Foreign Minister forced his resigna- 


tion on October 22; but, after M. Ribot had been 
thrown overboard, he withdrew his resignation. 


THE ALLIED “WAR COUNCIL.” 

The plan for a supreme war council, agreed up- 
on by the British, French and Italian m‘nistries, is 
intended to secure a co-ordination of military ac- 
tivities on the western front. The end in view is 
undeniably good, for it is everywhere conceded 
that the Allies have been at a disadvantage from 
the beginning because of their failure to concen- 
trate. The Central Powers have acted as a unt; 
all military movements have"been directed from 
Berlin; and every blow struck has been related to 
what was being done elsewhere. On the side of 
the Allies there has been no unity of action; but 
there are obvious difficulties in bringing about such 
unity ; and the relations of the proposed war coun- 
cil to the military staffs and the commanders-in- 
chief in the field are occasioning grave concern. 
It was agitation over this question which was the 
underlying cause of the resignation of the French 
ministry ; and Lloyd George’s urgent advocacy of 
it in a speech at Paris has brought such a storm 
about his ears as he has not encountered since he 
became Prime Minister. 


A TARDY CONFESSION. 


After repeated and strenuous denials of the re- 
ports that young girls of Alsace have been taken 
away from their homes and forced to labor for 
the German army, the German government, in 
reply to the complaint of an Alsatian deputy in the 
Reichstag against mistreatment of these young 
girls, has at last admitted the essential facts; but 
it states that the government has taken measures 
to assure these girls “the benefits of moral and re- 
ligious supervision,” and it adds that only 8} per 


cent. of the girls are less than seventeen years of 


age, and that scarcely one-half of them have been 
forced to work at the front. It has now issued 
an order that girls less than seventeen years of 
age, who have been enrolled by force, be liberated 
at once. As to those of seventeen years and over, 
the government apparently sees no iniquity in 
continuing their slavery. 


THE SECOND WAR LOAN. 


The final figures of the second war loan show a 
total of $4,617,532,000 of subscriptions. With the 
single exception of the third British war loan, 
which totaled $4,943,530,000, this is the largest 
subscription to any war loan of any of the belliger- 
ent Powers. It is true that what was popularly 
known as the “five-billion goal” was net reached; 
but it was not five billion, but three, for which the 
treasury asked, and there was actually an over- 
subscription of 54 per cent. The British loan 


-of last January called out 5,289,000 separate sub- 


scriptions, counting in the 3,200,000. holders of 
War-savings certificates.. There. were :9400,000 
separate subscribers to our second Liberty Loan, 
and these were all direct subscriptions, for the 
issue of war-savings certificates has not yet 
begun. 


Continued on page 530 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


BY EDITH C. JOHNSON = 

Every child is compelled by the: state to attend 
school. 

This being so, does not the state thereby incur 
the obligation to furnish an education fitted to the 
needs and limitations of every child? 

Is it not just as important for schools to take 
pale, wasted and sickly children, little folk suffer- 
ing from anaemia or incipient tuberculosis and con- 


vert them into strong, vigorous and healthy chil-_ 


dren as it is to teach them to read, write and spell? 

The open-air school is the talisman that works 
this magic. The,-esults where they have been 
tried are marked and immediate. Children who 
have been chosen for attendance in one of the many 
open-air schools now established in United States 
because they were below normal weight or were 
otherwise below par physically for any one of 
a number of causes, have in many instances become 
in a few months strong, rosy and healthy. They 
put on weight and make material gains in mental 
alertness. Although they usually spend half the 
time at lessons given children in the regular classes, 
they frequently make much better progress. In 
fact, the mental improvement is generally more 
noticeable than the physical, and where c‘ildrea 
are permitted to attend the open-air school they 
are usually ready to enter the:next higher grade 
a month sooner than those in ordinary rooms. 

When statistics, well substantiated, assert that 
no less than 80 per cent. of all children become in- 
fected with tuberculosis at the age of ten or twelve, 
though the majority of them will not show the in- 
fection; when there must be taken into account the 
under-nourished child of the poor districts, the 
anaemic and those otherwise below par, it appears 
that about 90 per cent. of all children would have 
a more vigorous physical life, to say nothing of bet- 
ter mental activity, if they could receive their edu- 
cation in the out-of-doors. 

An open-air school is often constructed on the 
roof of a tall building in very large cities. In 
smaller places like Oklahoma it could easily be es- 
tablished in one of those frame buildings which 
have been built as annexes to the schoolhouses. 
One side could be knocked out of a building, the 
wall to be supplemented with a canvas drop cur- 
tain fer protection against severe winds or rain. 
One end of the building could be used for the class- 
room; the other for a rest room and diet kitchen. 

How can the children be kept warm during win- 
ter? 

They must be dressed to defy the weather. Each 
pupil must receive or obtain a good suit of under- 
clothes, a sweater, bloomer or tights (woolen, of 
course) warm outside clothing, including a close- 
fitting knitted cap, warm woolen gloves, a s'‘tting- 
out bag made of canvas and blankets, and a 
wooden box which will contain a hot-water bo‘tle 
or soap-stone. The teacher must have equally 
heavy clothing. In the middle of the session the 
children are given a lunch consisting of mi'k and 
bread,with an hour’s rest on a cot or steamer chair. 
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To summarize, the open-air school is a combina- 


-tioh of sanatorium, playground and schoolroom, in 


which the regime consists of double rations of 
fresh air, a half ration of work and an extra ration 
of food. No single case of failure has yet been 
recorded, and no city that has undertaken the work 
has ever abandoned it. 

The open-air school is destined to take its place 
in the history of education as marking one long 
step toward an improved school system in the fu- 
ture in which health will be contagious, instead of 
disease, where pure air, sunshine, sufficient food, 
rest and recreation will be rights instead of privi- 
leges. In that school of the future it is not too much 
to say that no child will be either truant or tuber- 
culous, and that none will have to be either delin- 
quent or defective to get the fullest and best meas- 
ure of care and education that children can 
receive. 


Wanted, right away—more fresh air and sun- 


: shine in our public school curriculum.—Oklahoman, 


SAVE THE BIRDS 
BY CHARLES G. PLUMMER, M. D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Teach conservation and construction rather than 
waste and destruction. 

I am convinced that agriculture is the very foun- 
dation of national greatness. It does not take 
very great reasoning power to ascertain that 
while the individual is the unit of society and that 
the organization of these individuals into groups, 
families, classes and armies, for instance, must be 
based upon the healthfulness of the unit as an 
active agent, that one thing which renders the 
unit always available in peace or aggressiveness 
must be the amount and quality of food that. is 
consumed. All of us know that the food must 
come from those husbandmen who till the soil, 
garner the grains and conserve them for ultimate 
individual consumption. It takes money to make 
the mare go. That same mare won’t go unless 
the money is wisely expended to feed her what she 
needs to keep her engine going. 

Whether it be the mare that is speeding against 
the stop-watch for a record or to defeat an oppo- 
nent, or a big husky lad in the scrimmage line of 
the varsity team trying to win glory for his college, 
each must be fed the products of the soil. Unless 
the rancher produces the grains and grasses for 
this human and animal consumption there can be 
no races against Old Father Time, no _ football 
games or other athletic activities, no properly ra- 
tioned army and no national greatness. 

I have noticed always that when crops are a 
failure in certain portions of our country the in- 
sect life of these regions has become a menace be- 
cause it has preyed upon the products of the 
farmer’s fields and gardens. What has been the 
result? In some countries real famine has come 
to the people because of the raids of insect hordes! 
I have noted also that often many reasons are 
given befere.the real one comes to light. _Some- 


‘We are multi-millionaires in criticism, but paupers in helpfuiness, 


--William V, Casey, Boulder, Colorado, 
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one says it is the rain; still another says it is the 
heat; another one admits it was poor seed; but I 
have found few individuals who were honest 
enough to say it was because they had killed off 
the game birds and the insect eating birds in their 
community. 

My hat is doffed to those who are so honest and 
my every effort shall be allied with theirs so long 
as they are earnestly endeavoring to save and to 
build in every practical way. ; 

If there were no other argument for the con- 
servation of our wild bird life than the one Ge- 
manding economic administration of national af- 
fairs concerning them, I would be perfectly satis- 
fied that the cause of the birds would win in any 
court in Christendom. So sure am I of the rea- 
sonableness of the growing boys and girls who are 
about to step out into life to undertake its con- 
quest, that I believe all they need is to have a 
moment’s time given them for consideration of 
the value of enlistment in the army of conserva- 
tion and construction, that declares its purpose to 
be to save rather than to waste, when they will 
commend the economic activity in which they are 
urged to take part and thus keep the wolf away 
from the door for all time to come. 

Protection from invasion by insect hordes is the 
rancher’s only hope. The natural enemy of all 
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insect life is the bird life with which we were once 
so generously surrounded. When we consider that 
this country now exists upon about 10 per cent. 
of the bird life that was here less than 450 years 
ago, it does not seem as though it ought to be nec- 
essary to urge measures to build rather than to 
tear down—does it? 

I wonder how many ever stopped to think that 
if the entire bird life of the world were to be de- 
stroyed the vegetation upon which we depend 
wholly for life would be eaten in about three years. 
So rapidly do insects multiply that one is unable to 
grasp the enormity of the figures setting forth the 
truth. For instance, let me take one instance in 
which Riley says that the hop aphis develops thir- 
teen generations in a year, and at the end of the 
twelfth generation there will be ten sextillions of 
individuals. Our American naturalist, Forbush, 
says: “If this brood were marshaled into line, ten 
to the inch, it would extend to a point so sunk in 
the profundity of space that light from the head 
of the procession traveling at the rate of 184,000 
miles per second would require 2,500 years in 
which to reach the earth!” 

Insects destroy more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of fruit and cereals every year. Birds eat insects! 

A bird in the bush sings sweeter than two birds 
on a woman’s bonnet. 


> > 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Hon. Henry C. Morrison, LL. D., who becomes 
assistant state superintendent of Connecticut, has 
had the unusual honor of being literally placed on 
tenure as state superintendent of New Hampshire 
as early as 1913. He has been state superinten- 
dent since 1904. His salary was $2,500 at first, 
but had been increased to $4,000 before he re- 
signed. 

At the time of taking office the department 
consisted of the state superintendent, secretary and 
one attendance inspector. It now consists of the 
state superintendent, three deputy state superin- 
tendents in charge of divisions, three inspectors 
of general child welfare section and attendance 
work, regular force of clerks and stenographers. 
The General Education Board also made an ap- 
propriation of $5,500, annually, for the last two 
years for the endowment of research work in con- 
nection with the department, administered with the 
sanction of the state authorities by the state super- 
intendent. 

There have been important achievements in New 
Hampshire in his day :— 

Organization of the high schools and academies 
of the state into a working unit. Establishment 
of an adequate state aid law for common schools on 
modern lines. Securing strong child labor law and 
complete charge of the enforcement of the same 
throughout the state. Extension of the area under 
professional supervision from forty-two per cent. 
to over eighty per cent. Formulation of a consis- 
tent policy for normal school establishment and 
construction accepted by the state and _ in- 
augurated by the construction of the first 
of four additional normal schools,—that at 


Keene. This is perhaps one of the most 
adequately equipped, and probably the most 
beautifully located and housed normal school 
in New England. Organization of a division of 
child welfare in the department which embraces 
constructive attendance work, throughout the state, 
prosecution of offenders against child welfare, sev- 
eral convictions for which resulted in long state’s 
prison terms; providing for destitute children, and 
the enforcement and administration of an excellent 
mothers’ aid act. The establishment and regular 
revision of state courses of study for elementary 
and for high schools. 
Henry Turner Bailey, former editor of 
School Arts Magazine and hitherto identified 
with Massachusetts in his educational activities 
although national in his interests and acquaint- 
ance, becomes director of Art School and Art 
Museum of Cleveland, a combination with limit- 
less possibilities which is sure to develop to the 
utmost. What is Boston’s loss is Cleveland’s 
gain. 
Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks Prang is one of the 
best known women educators of America, be- 
cause of her years of service in the promotion 
of art instruction in the public schools. In the 
years from 1865 to 1900 she was exceedingly 
popular because of a rare personality and a 
noble professional spirit. No man did more 
than she did to make drawing in the public 
schools universal in progressive and wide- 
awake communities. She was associated with 
Louis Prang in his great work, and in his later 
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years, as Mrs. Prang, she became a prominent 
factor in the highest socio-philanthropic life of 
Boston. Since the death of Mr. Prang, though 
past three score years and ten, she has taken a 
full college course, and in June last received her 
degree and diploma at Radcliffe with the other 
girls who graced the occasion. No other grad- 
‘uate was as distinguished a personality as was 
Mary Dana Hicks Prang. Those who have 
known her personally and professionally, admir- 
ingly, for more years than it would be in good 
form to name, are proud of her brilliant and use- 
ful life in all the years, and never was she ap- 
preciated more than as a graduate of Radcliffe, 
a scholarly woman active in all good work in 
Boston. 

Edwin R. Smith of Indiana has gone hence. 
“Ed” Smith was a lovable fellow. For many 
years he was a “publisher’s agent,” but always a 
school man, always a friend of teachers, of the 
rank and file as well as of the leaders. In the 
last few years he has devoted himself largely 
to his elegant stock farm near Lafayette, In- 
diana. 


+ 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 

AND HOME—(IX) 
12. BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW NATION, 
CONCLUDED* 

M. Exodus xxxv, 30-35; xxxvi, 1; xl, 17, 34-38; Psalms 
Ixxxiv. Bezaleel the Inspired Mechanic. 

T. Numbers xiii, 1-3,-25-28, 30-32; xiv, 1-4, 26-32; Psalms 
cxlvi. Joshua and Caleb the Fearless Scouts. 

W. Numbers xxi, 4-9; Deuteronomy xv, 7, 8, 10, 11; 
xxii, 1-4, 6, 7; xxiv, 14, 15, 19; Psalms cxxxviii, 6-8. 
Laws of Kindness. 

T. Deuteronomy xxxi, 30; xxxii, 1-8, 29-31; xxxiii, 1, 6- 
1l. The Song of Moses. 

F: Deuteronomy xxxiii, 12-29. The Blessing of Moses 
Concluded. 

S. Deuteronomy xxxiv, Joshua i, 1-9; Isaiah xxv, &, 9. 
Death of Moses and Call of Joshua. 

S. Psalms cxix, 1-8, 17-32. “Blessed are they that keep 
his testimonies.” 

*President Theodore Roosevelt, address to Long Island 
Bible Society, June 11, 1901: “The Bible has been the 
Magna Charta of the poor and of the oppressed. Down to 
modern times, no State has had a constitution in which 
the interests of the people are so largely taken into ac- 
count; in which the duties so much more than the privi- 
leges, of rulers are insisted upon, as that drawn up for 
Israel in Deuteronomy and Leviticus. Nowhere is the 
fundamental truth that the welfare of the State, in the 
long run, depends upon the righteousness of the citizen, 


so strongly laid down. The Bible is the most democratic 
book in the world.” 


ORGANIZED SCHOOL PLAY PAYS 


Continued from 517. 


the boys now play games rather than hang around 
the street corners in gangs and destroy property as 
they used to do before supervised play was intro- 
duced. Boys do what they know how to do, if 
they like it. 

Play is as much a part of the school day there as 
geography, mathematics or English. The depart- 
mental system prevails from the third grade 
through the eighth grade. The day is divided into 
eleven periods of thirty minutes each; and each 
half hour a group of children comes to play under 
the direction of the play leaders—one for the boys 
and one for the girls. 
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After one year of supervised play the com- 
munity voted the taxes from 79 cents on the $100 
to 95 cents per $100, giving their cold, hard cash 
to back up their belief that it pays to play. 

At the end of the third year the schools were be- 
ing run with such economy that the board of edu- 
ucation asked for a reduction of two cents in the 
assessment, continuing supervised play as usual. 

Kirkwood, Mo., has proved that it pays to play. 
—Kansas City Star. 


TO THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 


Atlanta, Georgia, November 1, 1917. 
To the Members of the Department of Superintendence, 

National Education Association. 

Greetings: We regret exceedingly to have to inform 
you that on account of crowded conditions in Atlanta, 
due to the establishment here of one of the National 
Army cantonments and other military camps, which were 
unforeseen at the time arrangements were made for your 
convention in Atlanta, and for reasons which have beea 
approved by your executive committee, the place of 
meeting for the winter convention, February 25 to 
March 2, 1918, has been changed. 

We have not yet been informed as to what city has been 
selected by the executive committee for the meeting. 

Atlanta is greatly disappointed that she will not have 
the pleasure of entertaining the convention, as the details 
of financial support, hotel accommodations and general 
entertainment had been very satisfactorily worked out. 
This city will hope to be honored with the presence of the 
convention at some time in the near future. 

Thanking you for your kind co-operation, and trusting 
that the winter convention, wherever it may be held, will 
be very successful, we are 

Respectfully, 

J. C. Wardlaw, - 

Superintendent of Schools. 
James E. Hickey, 

Chairman, Entertainment Committee. 
Frederic J. Paxon, 

President, Atlanta Convention Bureau. 
William C. Royer, 

President, Atlanta Hotel Men’s Association. 
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POOR BOYS CAN GO TO COLLEGE 


[Chicago Herald.]} 

“Any boy who has a little money to go on, good 
health, and the right kind of stuff in him can get an 
education at the University of Oklahoma without out- 
side aid.” 

This statement comes from Earl Brown, in charge of 
the employment bureau of the Y. M. C. A. at the 
University of Oklahoma. He is a student who spends all 
his time outside of study hours aiding students and jobs 
to get connected. And he is almost constantly looking 
for men to take jobs. 

Conditions at the University of Oklahoma are de- 
clared to be more favorable for working students than 
in any other college in the West. Although Norman, 
the university city, is purely a residence town, with no 
factories in which employment may be obtained, students 
find plenty of employment in boarding houses, offices, 
etc., where everything from stenographic work to 
washing dishes is done by young men and women who 
are making their expenses in school. 

Practically every leader in the state school is either 
entirely or partly self-supporting. A recent survey 
showed that of the eleven leading men in student affairs 
ali but two were working while in school to pay all or 
a part of their expenses. 
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BOOK 


TABLE 


‘ A TEXTBOOK IN THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE 


EACHING. By George Remsen Twiss, Ohio State 
University. er York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 486 pp. Price, $1.40. : 

Science teaching is almost a new profession as one 
readily recognizes who merely looks into these almost 500 
pages of information and inspiration regarding the 


Genesis of Science, Science and Children, Disciplinary 


and Cultural Value of Science, and the whole range of 
Laboratory Practice. Then the specific application to 
geography, physics, chemistry, biology and general science 
is as practical as the multiplication table. : 

It is a masterful book in every phase of book-making 
from the pedagogical standpoint. There is certainly 
science in the ways and means adopted and adapted by 
the author to make his purpose clear and his suggestions 
effective. 

When one appreciates that these 486 pages need to be 


' mastered by any student who proposes to teach science 


he can but wonder what the student must do who would 
secure a general preparation for high school teaching. Its 
completeness is certainly appalling. It leads one to won- 


- der what the tomorrow of the profession of teaching is to 
. bring forth. 


AMERICAN IDEALS. Edited by Norman Foerster and 
W. W. Pierson, Jr., of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.25, 
net. 

In these days of national commotion it is a real and 
valuable service to remind the people, and especially the 
youth in our schools, of our American ideals. This the 
compilers have done by printing in book form speeches by 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
Webster, Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt, Abraham Lin- 
coln, George Washington, James Monroe, Henry Clay, 
Robert Lansing, Woodrow Wilson, and the writings of 
others in prose and verse. 


THE HEROES, OR GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY 
CHILDREN. By Charles Kingsley, edited by Francis 
Kingsley Ball, illustrated by Otho Cushing. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Explanatory notes 
and pronouncing vocabulary. Illustrated. Price, 52 
cents. 

Few authors have proved themselves better guides to 
the romance and charm of Greek hero tales than has 
Charles Kingsley. Three stories—those of Perseus, of 
the Argonauts, and of Theseus—form the content of this 
volume. They are related in Kingsley’s direct and lucid 
style and will have, as always, a lively appeal to chil- 
dren, especially children of from eight to thirteen 
years. Some interesting notes on persons and places 
have been added by the editor, and these, with a gen- 
erous number of characteristic drawings, render the 
book an indispensable addition to a child’s bookshelf. 
Few other changes have been made to distinguish 
this from the origina! text of 1856. 


ANNE OF BRITTANY. The Story of a Duchess and 
Twice-Crowned Queen. By Helen J. Sanborn. Intro- 
duction by Professor Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley 
College. With twenty-seven full-page _ illustrations. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 
Price, $2. - 

All Europe, especially the Allies’ Europe, has an interest 
for all Americans as it has never had before. For better 
or worse, as one may view it, Germany has lost its charm 
for Americans and it is liable to be more and more true 
for some years to come, and the reaction is to be for the 
benefit of the rest of Europe, both in school and out. 

Personally the book has a special charm for us because 
the author was a neighbor and friend for many years and 
was for some time a fellow school board member. 

Brittany is one of the most picturesque of regions, and 
its last duchess, Anne. crowned as the consort of two 
kings of France, is one of the striking characters of his- 
tory. Chivalry, romance, intrigue, and gravest adminis- 
trative problems combine to make the story of this re- 
markable woman more interesting than fiction, and Miss 
Sanborn, to whom death came while this hook was in 
press, devoted much of her later life to acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of Anne of Brittany and her times. She 
has well presented this, together with a graphic description 
of modern Brittany in connection with her enthusiastic 
search for information. The handsome volume which has 


resulted is an important contribution to the world’s store 
of knowledge, made available and attractive. 


MODERN EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND THE 
ORIENT. By David E. Cloyd. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth, 450.pp. Price, $1.40. 

By most skilful art of authorship Professor Cloyd has 
brought together in a single volume the spirit and practices 
of educational leaders in the twelve leading countries of 
Europe and Asia. It -will long be the source book for stu- 
dents of modern education as it is sure to be a present 
inspiration to all who study its revelations of world-wide 
educational progress. 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES AND TABLEAUX FOR 
CHILDREN. By Nora Archibald Smith. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. Cloth. 257 pp. d ‘ 
The school world is more ready than at any time in 

half a century for. books on plays, pantomimes and tab- 

leaux, and no one is better prepared by talent, experience 

and wide reading along these lines to prepare such a 

Miss Smith has in her line the ability which has brought 

her sister, Kate Douglas Wiggjn, both fame and fortune. 

From the days when Miss Smith was inspiring and lead- 

ing the children of Lower San Francisco in delightful 
ways she has known what would interest children both as 
to content and style. These plays, pantomimes and tab- 
leaux have in many magazines, educational and 
otherwise, and having been tried out in hundreds of 
schools have won their right to this new market. 


STORY QE THE WORLD WAR. By William L. Nida. 

’ Oak Park, Hii : Hale Book Company. Price, 30 
cents. In lots of*ten or more for use in classes, 25 
per cent. off. 


The “World War” for young people, 128 pages, is for 
use in classes of higher grammar grades and —— schools. 
It is for patriotic teachers who want a simple, concise 
story in small compass for use in current events and Eu- 
ropean geography classes, and for supplementary reading. 

ough a complete history of the world war cannot be 
written for some years, the author has sifted and or- 
ganized the masses of information on its different phases, 
so that boys and girls may know for what our soldiers 
are risking their lives on European battlefields. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Storm's Immensee.” Edited by A. S. Fick. Price, 40c. 
—“The Library, the School and the Child.” By i. W. 
Emery. Price, $1.25.—‘“Suggestions of Modern Science 
Concerning Education.” Price, $1.—‘Descriptive Geome- 
try.” B . Kenison and H. C, Bradley. Price, $2. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Bugle Calls of Liberty.” By G. Van D, Southworth and 
z M. Paine. Syracuse, N, Y.: Iroquois Publishing Com- 

any. 

“Barnard’s Lincoln.” Price, 50c. Cincinnati: Stewart 
Mech itten English I 

“Mechanics o Yritten nglish.” B . Rankin. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing outs, 

“Kingsley’s The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales.” Edited 
by F. K. Ball. Price, 52c.—‘Espana Pintoresca.” By C. 

e s Applied to Education.” By H. O. 
Rugg. Price, $2.—‘How Children Learn.” Ry F. N. 
Freeman. Price, $1.60.—“The Patriotic Reader.” By 
Bemis, Holtz and Smith. Price, 56c.—“Teaching in Ru- 
ral Schools.” By _T. J. Woofter. Price, $1.40. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Well of English and the Bucket.” By B. John- 
son. Price, $1.25. oston: Little, Brown & Co. 

esses). e azeltine. White P 
N. Y.: The H. W. Wilson Company. 

‘Gospel According to Mark and Comments.” By R 
F. B. Meyer. Price, 8 cents a copy; $6.50 per 100. Philad 
phia: American Sunday School Union. 

Boston: The Stratford Company. —_— 

‘Firs Sourse in rench.” By Ww. 

“Hollow Tree ories—Mr. Turtle’s Flying Adventure.” 
By A. B. Paine. Price, 50¢c.—“Ten Amerie Girls from 


History.”” By K. D. Sweetser. Price, : 
D rice, $1.50. New York: 


ev. 
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Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just _ 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EHDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


- - - . 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 

26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Thirty-fifth. - annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions. Syracuse, N. Y. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William C. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F.  B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 
Weet, Rochester. N. Y.. president. 

2%6-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

%-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 89. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

%-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

2%-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

2-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 


Association. Waco, Miss Annie Webb : 


Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
29-December 1: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Allan Abbott, Teach- 
ers College, New York City, presi- 
dent; James F. Hosic, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 


Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal-. 


ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 

27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 


W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


FEBRUARY. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
zum. Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president: 
oe Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
ary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 


intendent John T. Hefley, wo 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. President Roberts 
of Colby College announces that the 
Thanksgiving recess has been cut to 
one day, owing to the fact that the 
college opened a month later than 
usual. It is also announced that the 
Christmas vacation will extend from 
December 21 to January 2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. For installation in 
Rollins Chapel, an alumnus of Dart- 
mouth College who desires that his 
name be kept unknown has presented 
a new organ to the college, according 
to an anouncement by President Er- 
nest Martin Hopkins. Work will 
start on the new instrument as soon 
as the contract is awarded. Although 
construction will consume several 
months, it is hoped to have the organ 
in use by April. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The resignation is 
announced of Professor Anton 
Appelmann of the department of Ger- 
man language and literature at the 
University of Vermont. It is stated 
that he will sail soon for Germany, 
permission having been given him by 
the State Department to return to his 
native country under safe conduct. 
He plans to enter unon welfare work 
among prisoners in German detention 
camps. Statements attributed to Pro- 
fessor Appelmann during the _ early 
stages of the war brought forth con- 
siderable criticism by members of the 
alumni association of the university. 
but a majoritv report of the board of 
trustees, which investicated the mat- 
ter, acanitted the professor of charges 
of unAmerican conduct. He _ had 
taken out citizenship papers shortly 
before the outbreak of hostilities. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. There was an inspiriting 
scene in the Constitutional Convention 
one day last week when the conven- 
tion rose and applauded a gallery fuil 
of children from Worcester who had 
distinguished themselves by raising 
$5.000 worth of vegetables this sum- 
mer, and who had been rewarded for 
the feat by being brought on a trip 
to the State House. 


Students at Simmons are having 
drill in military tactics. Members of 
the senior class have been trained for 
officers and underclassmen are enthu- 
siastically filling in the ranks. It is 
honed to have an exhibition drill early 
in December. 


Hon. Payson Smith, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education, 
has_ been elected president of the 
Massachusetts _Schoolmasters’ Club. 


WATERTOWN. Lack of accom- 
modations in certain Watertown 
schools has caused those in charge of 
the department to inaugurate a plan 
of split sessions for some of the 
grades, and this will continue through- 
out the present term. There is a 
probability that unless conditions in 
regard to building costs, finances, etc., 
change then that the plan may become 
more general and may last until the 
war has ended. 


EVERETT. Mrs. Helen D. Ladd 
of Dover, N. H., has been elected 
teacher of English in the High School, 
to succeed Miss Hortense Harris. 

LAKE PLEASANT. Herbert §S, 
Streeter of this place has evolved an 
exceptionally fine educational film 
and gives an informing and in- 
teresting historical motion picture lec- 
ture on early New England life. It is 
really an historical pageant on the 
screen. The accompanying lecture 
makes clear the significance of the 
pictures. It .is largely a reproduction 
of vital incidents of King Philip’s 
War and of the Queen Anne. War. 
The scenes are largely in the Connec- 
ticut Valley with Old Deerfield as the 
centre of interest. The lecture and 
the picture make the history vivid. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. undergrad- 
uate publications at Brown Univer- 
sity have been hard hit by the de- 
creased enrollment and the higher 
cost of material. The Brown Daily 
Herald late last spring announced 
that it would appear but three times 
a week this fall and that policy has 
been followed out. Now the Bru- 
nonian, the monthly magazine, and 
the Liber, the fraternity year-book, 
are following suit in retrenchment. 
The Brunonian has announced that it 
will issue but four numbers during 
the vear, in place of the eight usually 
circulated. The first issue will appear 
Thanksgiving Day, the second Jan- 
uary 1, the third at Easter and the 
last at -commencement. The Liber 
announces that only half as many 
copies of the book will be printed this 
vear and ‘that the price will be 
doubled. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON. The installation 
of Benjamin Tinkham Marshall. as 
president of the Connecticut College 
for Women will take place the latter 
part of this month, and the exercises 
will cover a part of two days. It is 
proposed to invite representatives 
from other colleges to be present, but 
beyond this the details of the exer- 
cises have not been determined. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The board of school 
commissioners has decided after a 
heated debate to eliminate the study of 
the German language at the Polvtech~ 
nic Institute and to substitute French 
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New Educational Books 


CLOYD: Modern Education in Europe and 
the Orient (October, 1917) $1.40 


Phases of education in thirteen countries that 
suggest ideas for our American schools. 


CURTIS: The Play Movement and Its 
Significance (September, 1917) $1.50 


Of general educational interest and of particu- 
lar importance in connection with the reorgani- 
zaticn of courses of study for work, study, and 
play programs. See also PRACTICAL CON- 
DUCT OF PLAY, ($1.50) and EDUCATION 
THROUGH PLAY, ($1.25) by the same author. 


JENNINGS, WATSON, MEYERS and THOMAS: 


Suggestions of Modern Science Con- 

cerning Education (November, 1917) $1.00 
Modern educationa! problems defined, discussed, 
and solution indicated. 


MILLER: Education for the Needs of Life 
(November, 1917) $1.25 


Principles of education in the light of present 
day knowledge and needs. 


Correspondence invited. Circulars on request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 


The nervous system is nourished by the 
phosphatic salts, assimilated from the 
food. When overwork or mental strain 
causes a depletion of the phosphates, the 
nerve-strength is weakened, and head- 
ache, brain-fag, or general ‘debility 
usually follows. Whenever there is a 
nervous breakdown, an adequate supply 
of phosphates aids to restore tone and 


strength. The essential phosphates are 
available in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
a successful remedy for nervous disorders. 
It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 

necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


G46 6-16 


School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


School, Jersey City, N. J. 


for use in your classrooms. 


The Active and Urgent Demand for Students 


ell trained in Industrial and Vocational Subjects, to replace enlisted and drafted 
men, and the great need of our Government for men and boys with tech- 
nical training, makes the subject of their education of the first importance. 


The following books published under the editorial supervision of Frank E. Mathewson, Direc- 
tor of the Technical High School, Jersey City, N. J., are qualified to give your students a 
thorough, practical and easily taught course of instruction along these lines :— 


Applied Mechanical Drawing, by Maruewson ann Stewart 
Notes for Mechanical Drawirg, by Matuewson 

Shop Mathematics, by Horton of the Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
| Notes for Forge Shop Practice, by Lirtterietn of the Technical High 


Progressive Exercises in Typography, by Loomis of the Technical High 
These books have been adopted by day and evening classes, Y. M. C. A. and apprentice 
schools. They are devoted to the problems met with in actual shop work. 


Your examination of any of these books will convince you of the desirability of adopting them 


We send them postpaid on approval for examination on receipt of your request. 


THE TAYLOR HOLDEN CO., ‘Springfield, Mass. 
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The Most Important Thing 
You Can Teach the Child 


Nothing in the whole curriculum of a school is more 
important in the training of a child than the care of 
property. It is fundamental; and once properly 
instilled becomes a lifelong habit. 

And when applied to school books it becomes doubly important just now when 
the cost of all books is constantly increasing. 


HOLDEN REPAIRING OUTFITS 


Were devised to make books 
last longer—and they do 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Simple—ingenious—easily applied—they place at your command the means 
of making a seriously injured book as strong and as serviceable as when new, 
at the cost of less than one cent a book. 

The Holden Book Repairing is based on the old adage that ‘‘a stitch in time 
saves nine” and never was this old truism more accurately applied. 


Mended in a Jiffy 


Any injury that can come toa school book through its ordinary usage in the 
hands of a child —broken bindings—torn pages—loose leaves—can be mended 
in a jiffy, making the book almost: as’good as new—certainly as strong. 


SEE HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
HOLDEN SELF BINDERS—! dozen boxes, 


enough to mend 600 books $2.50 
HOLDEN “T” BOOK BINDERS—! dozen 

boxes, enough to mend 200 books . ; 2.50 
HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER—! dozen 

envelopes, enough to mend 1000 books ; 75 


COMBINATION OUTFIT containing | box self 
binders, 1 box ‘‘T’’ binders and 2 envelopes 
transparent paper .60 


These figures are based on the average injury to school books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield Massachusetts 
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for it, The Johns Hopkins University 


announces the establishment of a new” 


lication entitled The Johns Hop- 
ome University Studies in Education. 
This publication will include _mono- 
graphs presenting the results. of inves- 
tigations conducted at the University 
or elsewhere, which, because of their 
importance, should appear as separate 
units and at once, The Studies in 
Education are edited by Professor 
Edward F. Buchner, with the co- 
operation of Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, 
and published by the Johns Hopkins: 
Press, Baltimore. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. “Pupils attend- 
ing any public school who associate 
with other pupils and absent them- 
selves from school for an organized 
movement against the school, Its 
administration and its policies 
shall, if sixteen years of age or 
over, be suspended or expelled at 
the discretion of the superintend- 
ent of schools, and if under six- 
teen, shall be regarded as guilty 
of truancy and proceeded against 
under the Compulsory Education 
Law.” 

This was unanimously adopted 
by the board of education after 


the disturbances and_ strikes of 
the past month. 
President William G. Willcox 


called the attention of the board 
to the recent disturbances, which, 
he said, were “the natural out- 
come of a systematic campaign of 
misrepresentation and appeals to 
class prejudice and suspicion re- 
garding the Gary schools. 

“Within the past year evidence 
has been accumulating, indicating 
a systematic propaganda directea 
ostensibly against the ‘Gary’ plan. 
but in reality against the present 
board of education and the’ pres- 
ent city administration. Anti- 
Gary associations, with interlock- 
ing officers and _ directors, have 
been organized and meetings 
have been held in various parts 
of the city, at which statements 
have been made about the schools 
which have not only been untrue 
but have also been of such a 
character as to mislead and to in- 
flame the more ignorant members 
of the community.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. More than 5,000 
students are enrolled in_ the Pitts- 
burgh night schools. Special em- 
phasis is being placed on food con- 
servation. 

PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia 
will celebrate the centenary of the 
board of education next March. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

COLUMBIA. The $600,000 Missis- 
sippi Industrial and Training School, 
erection of which has begun on a 
3,000-acre tract at Columbia, is prob- 
ably the first state institution of that 
character in the South which was 
planned completely in advance, 
planned on a scale of such size that 
it will be several years before it can 
be completed. 

There will be about 190 buildings, 
all of brick, faced in colonial style 
with white stone trimmings and fol- 
lowing a uniform design and land- 
scaping. The dormitories for the 
girls and boys of the big reform 


school will be grouped in two large 
ovals. There will be about one hun- 
dred dormitories, divided half and 
half between the boys and the girls. 
The age: mgs will be in the rear 
of the buildings. 

Mississippi will spend about $150,- 
000 this year on the school. It ex- 
pects to follow the work at the rate 
of $100,000 of additions each year un- 
til the job is finished. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


GREENSBORO. Greensboro, 
through an amendment to its charter 
filed with the Secretary of State, as- 
sumes high standing in state educa- 
tional circles by reason of its provi- 
sion for an adequate school system 
and its effective administration. To a 
board of seven is given full and abso- 
lute aahesyy: and there is a levy not 
to exceed fifty cents on the $100 prop- 
erty valuation for support. even 
trustees, to be elected by the city com- 
missioners, shall be charged with the 
duty of maintaining an adequate sys- 
tem of schools and shall maintain and 
construct proper buildings. The 
board shall elect biennially a com- 
petent superintendent and _ other 
teachers from a list furnished by this 
‘superintendent. The superintendent 
is subject to removal at any time 
for inefficiency by the board, whose 
action shall not be subject to appeal 
or review; but, so long as he is in he 
will be supreme in his own territory, 
having the right to discharge any 
teacher, janitor or other employee. 
He must devote his time exclusively 
to the schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHARLESTON. The Eastern Il- 
linois State Normal School has pub- 
lished a new and excellent edition of 
its bulletin listing material on geog- 
raphy which may be obtained free 
or at small cost. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. A bulletin dealing 


with educational research work, just 
issued by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the Northern Normal and 
Industrial Schools, will be used as a 
textbook by the classes, in education 
at Baylor College, Texas. Many 
other normal schools and_ colleges 
have written for extra copies for use 
in class work. 


HURON. A public night school 
has been organized here. Work is of- 
fered in shorthand, typewriting, cook- 
ing, woodwork, gymnasium drill, and 
reading in civics for foreigners. The 
school is held in the Senior High 
School building, and during the second 
week of the term has enrolled a total 
of 144 students. Tuition is absolutely 
free. A small deposit is made at the 
beginning of the course which is re- 
turned at the end of the term. The 
principal is H. A. Tice. 


OHIO. 

ALLIANCE. In_ two 
Methodist pulpits of the state was 
launched the All-Ohio Educational 
Jubilee campaign to secure $2,900,000 
for additional equipment and endow- 
ment of the four Methodist colleges : 
Ohio Wesleyan. University, Mount 
Union College, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Ohio Northern University. 
This fund is to be apportioned as fol- 
lows: Ohio Wesleyan University, 


thousand 


_ communities 


$800,000; Mount Union College, $750,- 
000; Baldwin-Wallace College, $650,- 
000; Ohio Northern University, $500,- 
000; Wesley Foundation at Ohio 
State University, $80,000; Board of 
— of the M. E. Church, $120,- 


CLEVELAND. The County Budget 
Commission has added $270,000 to 
the funds available for the board of 
education, in order that all teachers 
in the elementary grades who are 
receiving less than $1,000 ner year 
can have a salary increase of ten per 
cent. 

CINCINNATI. Two cities, Cincin- 
nati and Milwaukee, report the or- 
ganization of public school classes in 
telegraphy. In Cincinnati the group 
was organized at the Ninth Street 
Continuation School at the request of 
the United States Signal Service Re- 
serve Corps. It is intended primarily 
for the benefit of men who have en- 
tered for government service. There 
will also be special classes for those 
who are preparing for the signal ser- 
vice. The enrollment reported al- 
ready is more than three hundred. 

In Milwaukee, the class in teleg- 
raphy has been opened at the Boys’ 
Technical High School, which is con- 
ducted in connection with the School 
of Trades for Boys. In this case also 
the course was inaugurated at the re- 

uest of the government officials. 

e membership has not yet been re- 
ported. 


WISCONSIN. 

DANE COUNTY. Surveys of rural 
s by rural schools have 

n made in a number of counties of 
the state in the past few years. A 
definite plan to secure follow-up ac- 
tivity and desired results and at the 
Same time vitalize school work has 
been devised by Miss Grace Wyman 
supervising teacher of the western 
superintendency district in Dane 
County, and is now in operation im 
the rural schools of the district. Each 
teacher is provided with a folder con- 
taining the tabulations of the survey 
of each school district of the town- 
ship in which the school is located 
e pupils are asked to find small pic- 
tures of the various matters tabulated 
such as fruit trees, small fruits, tele- 
phones, etc., which pictures are pasted 
above the tabulation dealing with each 
The folder is now used as a constant 
reference source in connection with 
class work, When studying the sub- 
ject of bathing in physiolo and 
hygiene, the class is asked to End out 
from the Project book how many 
names in the different school districts 
of the town are provided with bath 
tubs; when cleanliness in handling 
milk is under discussion, how many 
milking machines, etc. Superintend- 
ent Thompson has arranged for meet- 


ings of the rural teachers j 
Saturdays for the 


other things, of definitely’ 
about such work in the ‘schooke eine 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. E. A. Free- 
man, Grand Rapids, was elected 
president and W. O. Lippitt, 


Jackson, vice-president, at the 
closing session of the Minnesota 
Educational Association convention 
here. Resolutions were adopted 
pledging support to the government, 
endorsing woman suffrage by consti- 
tutional amendment and favoring 
state-wide prohibition. A committee 
of five was appointed to investigate 
the question of state aid for schools. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration foim free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + « 


BE MERSO WN 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whett er 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Sumner 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. — 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. J. A. Sexson, superin- 
tendent of schools at Sterling, Colo., 
was elected president of the Colorado 
Educational Association for the 
coming year. 

W. V. Casey, superintendent of 


schools at Boulder, Colo., was elected 
president of the eastern division of 
the association; H. T. Cluxton, prin- 
cipal of Mitchell School, Denver, 
vice-president; John McIntyre, prin- 
cipal of Wyman School, Denver, 
secretary, and Margaret A. Smith, 
nhysical director of Evans Junior 
High School, Denver, was _ elected 
treasurer of the eastern division. 

When the teachers finished voting 
it was shown that more than 2,700 
had registered during the Denver 
session, 700 at the southern division 
in Pueblo, and 500 with the wester1 
division at Grand Junction. 

The twelve members of the Edu- 
cational Council elected for two years 
are: H. M. Barrett, H. A. Buchtel, C. 
M. Cole, Emily Griffith, Sallie Hill, J. 
E. Hutchingson, Dora Moore, D. E. 
Phillips, H. S. Phillips and W. H. 
Smiley of Denver; W. B. Mooney of 
die and Bertha Whitman of Gree- 
ey. 

Thirteen members of the counc'l 
elected for one year are: H. T. Clux- 
ton, W. D. Engle, Anna L. Force, A. 
J. Flynn and Mrs. H. R. Gumlick, all 
of Denver; W. L. Baker of Idaho 


ARLO 


ARI.O PLAN 


of Interpretive Reading 


CLEMATIS 


These readers cover the work from the upper second grade through 
the fourth. By using a familiar vocabulary and reducing technique to a 
minimum, the pages are made to lead the child into the direct interpreta- 
tion of the thought, to grasp words in groups instead of units, and to 
| read by the clear, definite word pictures before him. 
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Springs; C. C. Casey of Longmont, 
William A. Cook and Ira M. DeLong 
of Boulder; W. A. Franks of Fort 
Morgan, J. H. Shriber of Greeley and 
Emma T. Wilkins of Fort Collins. 

Increased enrollments in the grade 
and high schools of Colorado, due to 
the plea sent out by the war depart- 
ment urging parents to keep their 
children in school during the war 
crisis, was brought out in the reports 
submitted by the various officers. An 
increased enrollment of from five to 
ten per cent. is reported from local- 
ities in the eastern’ division, and 
similar increases prevail in the other 
two divisions. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 521. 


A WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN. 


The Government’s new war savings 
campaign, which opens on December 
3, follows closely the method em- 
ployed by the British Government to 
encourage popular subscriptions to 
loans through the selling of special 
stamps for small amounts, exchange- 
able for bonds when they reached a 
certain amount. On December 3 spe- 
cial stamps will be placed on sale at 
the post offices and other public places, 
which can be bought for twenty-five 
cents each and later exchanged for 
small bonds. Practically, this amounts 
to selling bonds on the instalment 
plan, and wage earners and others 
will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that every stamp which they buy is a 
loan to the Government, which will 
help in carrying on the war. Also, 
they will know that their savings have 
gone into a perfectly safe investment, 
which will yield them four per cent. 
interest. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN PALESTINE. 


The British operations in Palestine 
do not figure very largely in the head- 
lines or receive much attention from 
busy readers of the newspapers, but 
they will lead some readers, at least, 
to dust off their Bibles, and look up 
the ancient places—Beersheba, Gaza, 
Hebron and the rest—from which the 
Turks have been driven by the at- 
tacking British troops. The entire 
Turkish army is retreating towards 
the north, and General Allenby's 
forces have captured many guns and 
taken thousands of prisoners. Mean- 
while British and French naval forces 
are co-operating against the Turkish 
communications along the Mediter- 
ranean coast. The prospect that the 
Turks may be driven completely out 
of Palestine revives the hopes of the 
Zionists of the eventnal establishment 
of a Hebrew state—hopes which Mr. 
Balfour has recently encouraged by a 
letter to Baron Rothschild. 


CHINA’S PROTEST. 


It is not surprising that China 
should have filed a protest against the 
recent agreement between Japan and 
the United States. However useful 
that agreement mav be in allaving ir- 
ritation and avoiding possible fric- 
tion between the signatory govern- 
ments, it could not fail to be humiliai- 
ing to the government with whose 
interests it dealt, and over whom it 
might be interpreted as exercisine a 
sort of proprietary authoritv. The 
Chinese memorandum, which is drawn 
with moderation and dignity, declares 
that the Chinese government will 
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maintain, as always hitherto, its policy 
of justice and equality toward friendly 
nations, and will respect treaties, and 
will have regard to the special rela- 
tions between countries created by 
territorial contiguity, so far as pro- 
vided for by existing treaties, but it 
adds that it will not allow itself to 
be bound “by any agreement entered 
jnto by other nations.” In_ other 
words, it objects to having its interna- 
tional relations determined over its 
head, and without its consent. 


The National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


The seventh annual meeting of 
the National Council will be held 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
November 29 and 30, and Decem- 
ber 1, 1917. A summary of the 
program follows :— 

Thursday—Afternoon conference 
on the supervision of English 
teaching; evening conference on 
“Values and Their Determination.” 

Friday A. M.—General session 
devoted to Americanization and 


socialization. Speakers: Allan Ab- 
bott, Columbia University; Clar- 
ence Stratton, Central High 


School, St. Louis; Percy H. Boyn- 
ton, University of Chicago; S. S. 


Marquis, Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit. 

Friday P. M—Meetings of the 
following sections: High School, 


College, Public Speaking, and com- 
bined Elementary and Normal School. 
Annual dinner. 5 

Saturday--Morning meetings of 
the high school and college sec- 
tions; afternoon conference on the 
professional training of high 
school teachers of English. There 
will also be an excellent exhibition 
of ewuipment for the high school 
library. 


Bibliography on Military 
Education 


Commonwealth. Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. Official 
year-book, 1901-1914. No. & 1915. 
Issued under the authority of_ the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
by G. H. Knibbs, Commonwealth Sta- 
tistician. Melbourne, McCarron, 
Bird & Co., printers, x1,1127 p. &°. 
Faesch, Remy. The Swiss army 
system. New York, 1916. 24 p. 8°. 
Hamilton, Sir Ian S. M. National 
life and national training. London, 
1913. 
Japan. Department of Education. 
Education in Japan. Tokyo, 1904. 
Kikuchi, Baron Dairoku. Japanese 
education. London, 1909. xvi, 397 p. 


New York. Public Library. Books 
about military education. New York, 
Public Library, 1916. 4 p. 8°. 

Pieters, Albertus. Educational sys- 
tem of Japan. Nagasaki, 1906. 

Ransom, William Lynn. Military 
training. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1916. 

Reid, William A. Bolivia: The 
heart of a continent. Washington, 
D. C., 1916. 

_ Richards, M. A. Military training 
in schools. School World (London), 
18 :162-5, May, 1916. 

United States. Adjutant General's 
Office. The military schools of Eu- 
rone. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1896, 151 p. 

Wood. A. B. The military training 
of youth in schools. School World 
(London). 17 :366-70, October, 1915; 
and 17 :416-18, November, 1915, 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


OUK BOOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, amapraeive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free te any address, 


5 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois |. 


Western Office: Spokanr, WASHINGTON. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fith Avenve 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public'and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATY, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled bun 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. KFstab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


teacher for an 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior quare, New York. 


with good general education wanted tor oepartn eit work i 
P ECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Golloger is 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved # 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
Lemeyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


‘ 


THE BRIDGE’: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior SF 
Texister Only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So, _ candidates. Services 
free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor : 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Te 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


lephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing | 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ° ; Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, | 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance T eleyhone. 
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Perfect Touch 
Typewriting 


is the art of the master typist—without which 
no instruction of the pupil is modern and 
complete. 


Such instruction can be given only on one ty pewriter—the 


SELF -STARTING 
REMINGTON 


Because the Self Starting Remington is the only machine 
on which it is possible to write the entire letter, from date 
to signature without removing the eyes from the copy. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Everywhere 


The Melting Pot of War 


holds in its fiery mass the elements of victory and of peace, but also of great social, in- 
4ustrial and political developments throughout the world. 

The early participation of-American troops in the vast struggle lends a new interest 
to expert studies of the military situation. When peace comes it will bring great 
changes, already growing apparent, which will affect the life and circumstances, directly 
or indiréctly, of every citizen of every civilized country. 


IT IS TIME TO READ A 


Fearless, Independent, Clear-Thinking Paper 
Edited by Trained Students of WAR, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


“In wany respects The Springfield Republican stands as the highest achievement of American journal- 
ism.”—From the New Republic. 
[Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles.] 


The Weekly Republican 


containing an expert condensation of the news, together with the week’s collected and selected editorials and 
many features and departments, 


Offers for $1.00 


a more comprehensive and intelligent survey of what is going on in the world than any other weekly 
magazine. It goes into every state in the Union. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


DAILY (Morning), $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 16 cents a week, 3 cents a copy. 
DAILY and SUNDAY, $10 a year, $2.50 a quarter, 55 cents a month, 20 cents a week. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY (Thursday), $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a cop 


Specimen copies sent free on application, The Weekly Republican will be sent tree’ ‘Ser three 
weeks to anyone who wishes to try it 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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